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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind —neither to give nor to take quarter. Lf he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of uirtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truih, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.— De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


——- ¢-—— 


We are glad to learn that.there is a probability of a 
compromise being effected upon the principles of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, Ever since Mr. Cecil Raikes 
last session proposed a concession upon the vexed ques- 
tion of “common employment,” a section of the Con- 
servative Party has been committed to .a change in the 
law in favour of the claim of the working classes to com- 
pensation in case of accidents caused by no fault of the 
injured pérson. ~ But the Bill of thé’ Government amounts 
to a veritable caricature of this principle, and naturally 
roused the alarm and indignation of the Whig manu- 
facturers and owners of mines... To such.an extent did 
rebellion break out on the Liberal benches on Tuesday 
afternoon, that Mr. Hussey Vivian, a staunch supporter 
of the Government, as a large employer of labour, 
announced that every clause would be fought to the 
utmost. The Bill is not a long one, and it is worded 
with unusual clearness, but. there is no time to spare from 
the other work of the Session for this particular measure, 
and Mr. Dodson has done wisely to agree to a Con- 
ference, with the view of accepting the proposition of the 
employers to establish compulsory district insurance 
funds, to which the masters propose to contribute from 
one-third to one-half of the whole amount required. 
Difficulties will unquestionably arise in the practical 
working of these funds, but as they have been overcome 
by voluntary insurance funds in several of the districts, 
there is no reason to suppose they will be insuperable 
when dealt with under the provisions of an Act of Par- 
liament. The anomalies and evils that would arise under 
ihe proposal that employers should be liable, for example, 
for injuries caused by latent defects in machinery, or by 
the negligence of a workman perhaps only temporarily 
acting as foreman, are. sufficiently obvious, and, on the 
whole, we think the workmen will, in the long run, be 
better content with the proposal of the masters than that 
of the Government. 


He Tso ‘ a 





The Bill which is at present before. the House of 


lately been issued from the Board of Trade, calling 
attention to its principal provisions, and sceking to elicit 
an expression of opinion with regard to it. The Bill 
itself is accompanied by a memorandum which explains 
its objects, and contains a variety of important observa- 
tions explanatory of its: leading provisions. Its first 
object is to consolidate the present law with regard to 
partnership, and it begins with defining what partnership 
is. Some idea of the difficulty of these two subjects may 
be formed from the fact'that in the leading work on the 


Subject of partnership -we: find. the. daw. summarised ia 


” ich! 


the existing definitions of partnership are at least fifteen = 


in number. The other portions of the Bill- are com- 
pletely new.. One of them proposes to introduce a 
system of limited - partnerships corresponding to the 
société en commandaite which is in vogue on the Continent, 
and special or limited partnerships which are generally 
authorised in the United States, The leading principle 
of the new system would be that certain partners who 
conduct the business would be liable to an unlimited 
extent for the debis, while the persons who are dehors the 
management would be liable only to the extent of their 
contributions. The other important provision of the Bill 
is that which proposes to introduce a general registration 
of firms, a subject which was much discussed before a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1872. 
According to this, every person or partnership carrying 
on business in England under any name different from 
that of the acting person or persons must be registered 
like a joint-stock company, with full particulars of the 
names, addresses, and occupation of the persons carrying 
on such business. All changes with regard to the part- 
ners will also require to be registered. The Bill proposes 
to introduce very important modifications in the existing 
law, and its provisions will repay the most careful con- 
sideration. 





The memorial which was presented to Mr. Gladstone 
on Wednesday bore an imposing list of signataries, and 
expressed the sense of most thoughtful persons as far as 
relates to a portion of the lingering religious exclusive- 


Commons, having for its object the consolidation and | ness which still haunts the precincts of Oxford and Cam- 


amendment.of the law of partnership, is already beginning | bridge. 


In 1871 the abolition of clerical headships 


to attract a good deal of attention, and a circular has | and fellowships was narrowly defeated, and that mainly 
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in consideration of the probable reforms to be carried 
out by the promised commission. The question was 
bound to be raised again. It is in its correlative issues 
by no means a simple one, although Mr, Roundell tries 
to keep it so. Mr. Bryce’s amendment clearly brings out 
its complex character, and will probably have the effect 
of detaching supporters from the cause of moderate 
reform, At first sight it seems that common-sense, taking 
into account the present state of intellectual society, for- 
bids the combination of fellowships and holy orders, 
that is, in truth, a survival of monasticism. In a 
sister university the restrictions which shut out 
able men and promising tutors from the university 
staff have had to be removed, We are not sure 
whether the absurd regulation which imposed on all 
scholars the duty of attending a course of divinity is 
still in force. It was but the embryo of the mature 
illiberality which compelled all who might obtain fellow- 
ships to take orders. The partial destruction of this 
incubus leaves no room for defence of the remainder. At 
the same time we must not confound with tutorial 
fellowships the headships of colleges, any more than the 
professorships which are really concerned with religious 
teaching. We are well assured that there will be no lack 
of earnest and able men who will win fellowships by 
- their merit, and yet not find the clerical profession a 
hindrance to thought or an incumbrance to work. The 
regular supply of clerics for clerical collegiate duties will 
not fail. It may also be admitted, with needful reserva- 
tions, that whether by election or appointment, a head is 
not likely to be thrust upon a reluctant college. But it 
opens a wide door to debate and possible scandal, if 
anyone, who is not at least nominally an orthodox 
Anglican, may occupy a Chair of Ecclesiastical History 
or Hebrew. The one explores the fontes fidet, the other 
expounds the origines ecclesia. It is hard to see that 
either talent is excluded or thought restrained, by hinder- 
ing the possibility of a Unitarian lecturing on the Old 
Testament, or an Independent elucidating Church 
History. If the opponents of the new measure of 
reform are wise they will surrender what is untenable 
and useless, but will ’carefully separate from it a con- 
cession which would, so to speak, stultify the claims of 
the universities to be the head-quarters of Anglican 
theology. 


There is certainly something wrong in the Post Office. 
Within our own knowledge in the course of the last three 
months, payment of a small Bombay post-office order 
was deferred for five or six weeks after the arrival of the 
advice in England ; a letter posted at Hampstead on a 
Tuesday at 5 p.M. was delivered in the West-Central dis- 
trict after 6 p.M. on the Wednesday ; and out of twenty 
or thirty cheques posted on Monday afternoon last, three 
were still undelivered inthe London district on Thursday. 
If these are cases within an individual experience, what 
must be the confusion existing in St. Martin’s-le-Grand ? 


A correspondent, writing from New York on June 29, 
says :—The Democratic Party have just made two excel- 
lent nominations at the Cincinnati Convention, General 
W. S. Hancock, of New York, for President, and Wm. H. 
English, a banker, of Indiana, for Vice-President. It is 
so strong a ticket that there is every prospect of Hancock 
being President of the United States. Garfield, the 
Republican nominee, is not altogether above suspicion in 
that Crédit Mobilier affair, and there are many Repub- 
licans who will support Hancock, as he has the merit of 
being clean and above board. In talking to a delegate 
who nominated Senator Edmunds at Chicago for the 


Presidency, he said that Garfield’s nomination was the 
result of an accident. ~ Sherman would have been the 
man. Some of the best delegates, after they had beaten 
Grant, were on the point of telegraphing the situation 
to Sherman, so that the Blaine voters would go over to 
Sherman, Blaine’s chances not being favoured, and an 
agreement existing that if Blaine could not succeed he 
was to help Sherman, when some of the delegates started 
a Garfield “boom” right away ; and as the votes came 
rolling in, the Sherman men saw that they must take the 
“bull by the horns” and give Garfield their votes, as it 
would never do to have another split, with Grant so 
strong and ready to step in again at any moment. There 
are some amusing incidents of “darkey” delegates from 
Southern States, instructed to vote for any other candi- 
date than Grant, and while under the care of other strong 
delegates, being suddenly missed from their hotel, and, 
later on, appearing with enormous gold watches and 
chains, and exclaiming that there was no chance for any 
other man than Grant, and so they should support him ! 
Fancy the influence of an enormous watch with a 
coloured gentleman ! 


The Mew York Times has been moved to take excep- 
tion to our article of June 5 on the comparative excellence 
and defects of American and English wood-engraving. 
Our contemporary of the Empire City thinks we must be 
in error when we said that in respect of fineness of work 
the Americans are merely doing now what English 
engravers did in a better manner thirty years ago. If the 
London representative of our contemporary will take the 
trouble to go to the British Museum and the South 
Kensington Museum he will find our statement is amply 
justified by the collections of engravings from 1840 
onwards to be seen there. It is perfectly true that there 
were no power presses in those days capable of working 
blocks of this degree of fineness, but there were, even in 
those times, hand presses of wonderful accuracy and 
evenness, whose works do follow them. For the rest, 
the ew York Times virtually adopts and enforces our 
conclusions, and makes in return the admission that it is 
only in the smaller kind of engravings printed with the 
text that the Americans can be said, even from their own 
point of view, to excel. We are pleased to find ourselves 
so fully in accord, all things considered, with the best 
representative of the higher class journalism of the 
Western Continent, whose object is doubtless the same as 
our own, to interest readers in the everyday art of the 
two countries which in this department of effort should be 
rather comrades than rivals. 


The Russian Government, in its new Panslavistic zeal, 
destroys one time-honoured right after the other in 
those parts of the Empire where non-Muscovite popula- 
tions dwell. Hitherto, the Baltic provinces have fur- 
nished to the Czar’s civil and military administration an 
extraordinary large number of able men, who by general 
consent were acknowledged to possess the additional 
merit of not being accessible to gross corruption like the 
native Russians. It may perhaps be regretted that this 
Teutonic element of Kurland, Livonia, and Esthonia 
should have served the cause of autocracy ; but at all 
events it was, and is, morally speaking, tolerably free 
from the taint of the ordinary Russian officialism. The 
Czar’s own interest would, therefore, seem to dictate to 
him a considerate treatment of the Baltic Germans. But 
Panslavism is an exacting taskmaster, which the auto- 
crat himself must now obey. We learn that the organisa- 
tion of ‘the Courts of Justice in the Baltic provinces, 
which is several centuries old, has by an Imperial ukase 
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been practically destroyed. Under cover of conferring 
equal language-rights upon the more uncultured classes 
of the Livonian and Esthonian race, a great blow has 
been struck at the position of that progressive population 
whose ancestors brought civilisation into the Baltic 
morasses, founded cities there, and introduced municipal 
self-government. The remnants of this self-government 
are an eyesore to the party which aims at universal 
Russification. Repeated attempts have consequently 
been made to introduce the Russian language in the 
communal councils of those German Baltic towns, the 
best proof that the alleged tenderness for the barbarous 
Livonian and Esthonian dialects is a mere mask of the 
Panslavistic propaganda. The communal councils in 
question have, however, firmly withstood the attempt 
until now. Finally, we should say, the Russian Govern- 
ment only prepares, by these harassing measures, a rod 
for its own back. 


In consequence of the reduction of the Baltic Fleet, 
occasioned by the dispatch of so many vessels of war to 
the Pacific, the Russian Admiralty has given instruction 
for the four floating batteries, Admiral Spiridoff, Admiral 
Greig, Admiral Lazareff, and Admiral Tchitchagoff, to be 
re-engined, with engines of the compound description, 
and to be placed on the active list of the Baltic Fleet. 
Major-General Baron Zeddler and six other officers, we 
hear, have been appointed to decide upon the best trans- 
port waggons for service in the Russian army, and have 
already commenced experiments with a number of 
vehicles sent to St. Petersburg by German, French, and 
Belgian manufacturers. On the completion of the task 
the Commission will examine a new system of transport 
for mountain warfare, and another for steppe campaigns, 
devised by Major-General Ellis, of the Russian army in 
Turkestan. 


The course of promotion which shall develope a suc- 
cessor to Prince Bismarck out of Prince von Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst, a Bavarian gentleman of the highest 
culture and the utmost caution as a diplomatist, is 
steadily progressing. It has just been decided by the 
Chancellor and the Emperor that he shall, whenever 
Count Stolberg-Wernigerode, the present Vice-Chancellor 
of the German Empire, is absent from Berlin, act as sub- 
stitute for the Count. It must be somewhat difficult to 
develope a Bismarck ; but it is well to find that the 
present Chancellor reflects upon the fact that, though a 
man of blood and iron, he cannot last for ever. ‘lhere 
is little doubt that Prince Bismarck is anxious for rest. 
He has now been almost twenty years in office, and his 
administration has been but a battle and a march ; and 
he will be known as the Minister and Chancellor who 
always had his hand on his sword. If Prince Hohenlohe, 
who is still nominally German Ambassador to France, 
ever occupies the Chancellorship, it may be taken for 
granted that the unity of Germany will not be weakened 
by his policy. It will undoubtedly improve the relations 
between Prussia and Bavaria, which, since the Ruhdhardt 
affair, have been growing colder and colder. 


The growing unpopularity of the German Chancellor 
is manifesting itself in the result of the recent elections 
to both Imperial and Prussian Parliaments. His failures 
during the past year have been conspicuous. The country 
people begin to discover that the protection granted 
to their products is outweighed by the increase in the 
price of clothing and implements ; while the townsfolk are 
naturally embittered by the high prices of provisions and 
all other necessaries of life. Military service and taxation 


increase, and rumours of war with Russia check confi- 
dence in the future. But the Church Regulation Amend- 
ment Bill has done most to weaken the Chancellor’s 
popularity. His policy in recommending that the de- 
posed bishops be reinstalled was too subtle for the Pro- 
testants of Prussia, who have no bishops themselves and 
cannot understand why Roman Catholics should have 
bishops ; and the consequence is that about half-a-dozen 
elections have recently gone against the Government 
Progressionists. The most bitter opponents of the Bill 
have been the most successful candidates ; and a general 
election just now would probably demonstrate that 
Prince Bismarck’s countrymen are not at all anxious to 
see him a laggard on the political stage. Some very 
advanced Liberals even assert that he might resign his 
office for his country’s good. 


Many as have been the novel bills of fare from 
Ministerial whitebait and Shakespearian dinners down- 
wards, it was reserved for the Metropolitan Counties 
Branch of the British Medical Association to strike out a 
fresh idea designed to please, and perhaps to puzzle, their 
professional confréres and guests. The bill of fare at 
their dinner on Wednesday, at the “Ship,” Greenwich, 
was composed in Latin choicer than that of the Phar- 
macopeeia, and we think it worth while to place on 
permanent record this prandial prescription : 

1880 


CONSOCIATIONIS MEDICA BRITANNIC®. 
Convivil Quop HABEBIT 
Sectio Metropolitana. 
Viro Doctissimo, S. O. HABERSHONE, M.D., Preside. 


PROGRAMMA. 
CONSOCIATIONIS MEDICZ BRITANNIC#. 
Sectionis Metropolitane. 

CONVIVIUM. 

Apud Hospitium NAVEM GRENOVICENSEM dictum. 
A.D. VII. Non. Julii. Acc. MDCCCLXXX. 

Ad canes medicamenta abjice—‘*‘ Dulce est mesigae tp in loco.” 
SCHEMA EPULI. 

** Ab ovo usque ad mala,” 

Jura. 

Consummatum HABERSHONIS—Purificatum vernale Woopt!. 
Pisces, 

Pleuronectes percocti. Salmo elixus cum jure Homari. 
Minutalia ad Homaros. Solez parvulze frixorio cocte. 
Merlangi intriti Superlativi. 

Anguille GricGit Vino Lusitanico adjuvante. 

Trutta craticulata cum jure infernali, Assule Salmonis more 
Indorum. 

Clupeze infantiles simpliciter modoque diabolico reddita. 
INTROITUS, 

Pancreata Vitulina DIcKsONI. 

Pulluli granarienses more Zingariensium. 
RELEVATA, 

Sella ovina fuscatim cocta. Spinacia Boni HENRICI. 
MENSA ALTERA. 

Anaticule domesticz ope pisorum perfectz. 
INTERMISSA, 
Jusculum coactum Macedonicum. 
Placentulz diversz. Glacialis Nesselrodica. 
Fraga cremore mollita. Aqua Citroni. 
Lactis coagula compressa. Vars (a. Stiltonensis; 8. Cestrensis), 
Acetaria. 
BELLARIA. 
- Vina Interprandialia. 
Xericum. Rhenicum ad Hoe, Campanense Spumans, 
SYMPOSIUM. 

Veteris Bacchi Libationes. ‘* Deprome quadrimum, O’Thaliarche.” 
VINA. 
Lusitanicum—Xericum—cognomine—‘‘ Amontillado” et quod 
ex zedibus Margaviensibus ‘ Claret.” 


Propinationes. Orationes Demosthenice. 
Joca. ‘‘ Risum (ne) teneatis amici.” 
Sanctz Nicotianze Consolatricis Cultus. 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell, and, in a smaller way, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, play in the Liberal Party of 
to-day the part of the Roman slave in the conqueror’s 
chariot. But they do more. They not only bid the 
dictator remember the inevitable Nemesis, they tell him 
that he was the ¢eferrima causa belli ; and, let us shirk 
it as we will, Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in 1876-77 had 
undoubtedly a tremendous effect in rousing that Slavonian 
enthusiasm which has hardly yet been appeased by the 
blood of tens of thousands of victims. But as for the 
practical influence on present politics of either of these 
noble lords, we can find no better comparison than a 
blue-bottle buzzing against a window-pane. They but 
follow their nature, and nobody minds them much. For 
this reason the debate, if it may be so called, in the 
House of Lords on Thursday evening was of not 
the slightest public importance, and yet in abler 
hands it might have been shown that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s declarations of sympathy with the progress 
of Panslavism, his denunciation of the Turk’s feebleness 
and frailty, his proposal to sweep the Porte and the 
Pashas out of Europe, and his explanations in Midlo- 
thian of the way in which he would coerc 2 Turkey, have 
a very great and important and precise bearing upon the 
actual situation in the East. The Prime Minister told 
Sir Henry Wolff on Thursday evening that he could not 
possibly anticipate such a thing as the resistance of the 
Porte to the declared will of Europe until the Identic 
Note had been presented, and its request refused. But 
everyone, save Mr. Gladstone, believes that the Sultan 
and his Ministers will reject the demands of the Powers. 
And in this connection the famous Midlothian declaration 
comes back very strongly upon us that Turkey might be 
coerced merely by sending a squadron into the Darda- 
nelles and the Bosphorus, and using it as a police 
cordon to cut off communication between Europe and 
Asia. Whether this measure would be as strategically 
successful as the Prime Minister anticipates must remain 
somewhat doubtful. Twenty-two miles of the Bosphorus, 
with the current running from three to eight miles per 
hour, are not so easily policed at night as Mr. Gladstone 
seems to imagine, and the thirty-five miles of the Helles- 
pont would require at least as careful watching. But if 
the Sultan took time by the forelock, and betook himself 
to Broussa and its fresh streets watered and cleansed by 
the perennial streams of the Bithynian Olympus, and 
simply uttered in respect of the Greek and other claim- 
ants for his European territory a dignified non possumus, 
it is difficult to say how much further matters would be 
advanced by a line of ironclads from the Euxine to the 
figean. Who would administer Constantinople and 
Thrace and Macedon and the villayet of Adrianople ? 
Who would have Salonica, how far would Austria 
allow the Bulgarian Russians to advance into Eastern 
Roumelia without sending an army corps from Novi- 
bazar at least to Mitrovitza, and possibly another 
to Sophia, and how long would Europe, looking 
as it does after those material interests at which 
Mr. Gladstone persistently sneered till he came into 
power, tolerate the 7é4gime of anarchy with its inevitable 
massacre and suffering of every variety? We have no 


doubt whatever that Mr. Gladstone really sees all these 
difficulties as plainly as his critics, and that he has very 
little hope, if all the truth could be told, of persuading 
the Sultan to accept the terms offered to him with a 
stand and deliver air. But we do doubt very much 
whether the Cabinet see their way to the alternative 
which will be forced on them if they continue to treat 
Turkey as devoid of those international rights which 
are freely allowed to the meanest of states. It is 
tolerably certain that Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople does not regard the crisis with that com- 
placency which the Prime Minister affects to feel, and 
which is probably shared by the head of no other Cabinet 
in Europe. 

In Afghanistan, Abdul Rahman is now steadily 
approaching Cabul, and he is in continual and apparently 
friendly communication with the British authorities. 
But he has certainly not yet agreed to accept the king- 
dom of Dost Mohammed shorn of Candahar and the 
Kurum Valley, to say nothing of the difficult piece of 
ground between Gundamuk and the Khyber. If he 
would only do this all would be well, but our information 
goes to show that he has never intended to accept any 
compromise of the kind, and that even if he appeared to 
agree to it for the present, he would lose no opportunity, 
and would if necessary make one, for picking a quarrel 
with Shir Ali Candahari, and driving that new Wali 
beyond the Khojak Pass. He can no more be 
depended upon than the rest of his family, but if we 
do not come to terms with him, and that quickly, 
it is a very serious question indeed to whom we 
should look as the successor of Yakub Khan. Not- 
withstanding certain broad hints thrown out in Minis- 
terial quarters, we do not believe in the practicability of 
restoring the prisoner of state, and his son Musa Khan 
is so very young that it would be an act of sheer insanity 
to place him upon the musnud. The Sirkar, therefore, 
is in this dilemma. We are pledged to retire by October 
if possible. The word has gone out abroad and at home 
that we shall not stay in Cabul another winter if we can 
possibly avoid it, and we even fear that the same 
intentions are entertained with reference to the whole 
Afghan territory beyond the frontier of 1877. But 
many things may happen before October. We may have 
before that time to deal with a wholly different state 
of things in Asia at large. For it is impossible to tell 
just yet what would be the precise effect upon Afghan- 
istan of a Turcoman rising against Russia beyond the 
Oxus, or indeed anywhere west of the Terek Pass. The 
Chinese complications, which have been threatening for 
some time in more quarters than one, are apparently 
coming rapidly to a head, and if the Western Powers 
have to act together, as may possibly be the case, in the 
Yellow Sea and the Gulf of Pechili, stranger things have 
happened than that instead of retiring from Afghan- 
istan, we may be found to have joined Russia in the 
gigantic task of pacifying Central Asia. General Kauff- 
mann’s successor in the Government of Turkestan will 
almost certainly be General Skobeleff, and, so far as his 
Excellency is a politician at all, the dream of his life is 
to have some hand in the establishment of a common 
line across Asia from the Caspian to Kashgar, so that 
the influence of the two Empires should be exerted up to 
the boundary, and forbidden beyond it. To Englishmen 
this scheme would be objectionable both from its very 
magnificence and on account of the cost it wou!d for 
many years entail. But if we could only once ensure 
good faith on the part of Russia, we are by no means 
certain that it would not prove a cheap and excellent 
substitute for the present chronic state of anxiety and 
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‘suspicion and watchfulness on’ the one side and the 
other. ; 

These and other questions undoubtedly have their 
bearing upon home politics ; but irrespective of them 
altogether the Ministry goes on spending its majority in 
a manner almost beyond example. The Whigs are 
literally nowhere in their influence on the Government. 
The old Manchester and the new Birmingham Party are 
having everything their own way, and the old’ Liberal 
tank and file are standing almost aghast as the Govern- 
ment sweeps on with its drastic measures utterly heed- 
less of the truth of the old saying that “it’s the pace 
that kills.” It is impossible to doubt that the Whig 
private members command sympathisers even in the 
ranks of the Cabinet, but for the'time being the Whig 
Party in the Ministry seem to think it necessary to prove 
to the Radicals that it is not lukewarm in its devotion to 
the common cause and to Liberal principles, and there is 
for the moment no sign that any more highly placed mem- 
ber of the Government will follow the example of retire- 
ment set by the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Listowel. 
But if this rapidity of legislation were to continue for a 
year or two there would hardly be any interest in the 
country that would not have been worried out of existence, 
and already it is very doubtful whether we shall not have 
presented to us this session a very significant illustration 
of the adage, “the more haste the worse speed.” For it 
seems to be very questionable whether, upon considera- 
tion, the Radicals and Nonconformists in the House of 
Commons will accept the changes in the Burials Bill 
effected in the House of Lords, and there appears to be 
no doubt whatever that the House of Lords will throw 
overboard the Bill for the abolition of rent in 
ireland. This would be but a sorry outcome of 
a session characterised by such heroic attempts as 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain have made to 
conquer an evil fate. But perhaps, failing legislation on 
these points in the sense desired by the Government, 
some new way will be found of wresting the royal pre- 
rogative to accomplish the purpose whereto Parliament 
is for the moment unequal. If, for example, Sir William 
Harcourt were to issue an order in the name of the 
Queen to employ the police force in securing the burial 
of Nonconformists in churchyards with whatever form of 
service might be approved under the hand and seal of 
Mr. Samuel Morley and Mr. Bradlaugh, the Burials Bill 
would become altogether unnecessary. If, again, Mr. 
W. E. Forster were to instruct the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary to arrest and detain on a Castle warrant any 
jandlord having the temerity to demand his rent, the 
great land question in Ireland would have found 
a solution such as even Mr. Parnell has as yet 
dreamed not of. Difficulties might doubtless arise, 
and scenes be witnessed, such as that famous one 
in the county Kerry, when on the occasion of a 
riot the sheriff gave the order, “Call out the 
posse comitatus,” and received the reply that “in truth 
they were out, and the difficulty was to get them home.” 
But such things must be looked for under a dictatorial 
Government, and we should soon reconcile ourselves to 
them, with the thought that all was for the best under 
the best possible Government, if, Mr. Gladstone only 
succeeded in having his way without contradiction. 





The next election of a Professor of Poetry in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford will, it is expected, be an interesting, and 
even an exciting event. It is understood that the present 
occupant of the Chair, Principal Shairp, of the University of 
St. Andrew’s, will offer himself for re-election, but that 
he will be opposed to a very large extent on account of 
his strictures on Burns. Mr. Matthew Arnold will be asked 
to resume his old po:t. Mr. Edmund W. Gosse is also 


spoken of. 
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THE GREEK CLAIMS. 


While we are still wziting the decision of the Sublime 
Porte upon the conclusions arrived at by the Supple- 
mentary Conference at Berlin, it may be well to inquire 
what new rights Greece has obtained in the last dozen 
years which should entitle her to concessions on the part 
of Turkey otherwise than after solemn declaration of war 
and a defeat in the field. Eleven and a-half years ago 
there was an English Government in power which in- 
cluded among its members the Right Honourable W. E. 
Gladstone, Lord Selborne, Lord Granville, Lord Kim- 
berley, the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Goschen, Mr. John 
Bright, Mr. W. E. Forster, Lord Hartington, Mr. Dodson, 
Sir William Harcourt, and Sir Henry James. That 
Government, through its Plenipotentiary, Lord Lyons, at 
Paris, laid down on January 20, 1869, what Lord Russell, 
writing in 1870, called “the only fair rule” between 
nations, with especial reference to Turkey and to Greece. 
The declaration was signed on the part not only of 
England, but of Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, Prussia, 
and Russia, and in this State paper the Plenipotentiaries 
agreed in regretting that Greece had yielded to impulses by 
which she may have been led astray through patriotism, 
and declared that “Greece ought in future to abstain 


from favouring or tolerating (1) the formation on 
her territory of any band recruited with a view to an 
aggression against Turkey; (2) the equipment in her 
ports of armed vessels intended to succour, under any 
form whatever, any attempt at insurrection in the 


possessions of his Majesty the Sultan.” It is simply 
notorious that on several occasions, and notably 
at the time of the Cretan insurrection, the Hel- 
lenic kingdom did permit the equipment of armed 
vessels in her. ports for the succour of rebels in 
Turkish possessions, and that the armed bands of Greek 
brigands in Macedon, Thessaly, and Epirus have been 
habitually recruited and drilled and supplied from within 
the bounds of King George’s kingdom. The Declara- 
tion, the substance of which we have quoted, received no 
attention whatsoever from the Greeks, and in an equally 
real, though perhaps more furtive manner, that which the 
Powers declared unquestionably contrary to the principles 
of international law was repeated from time to time until 
within the last few months. Lord Russell in 1870 said 
that “a State which permits such a violation of the 
relations of peace and friendship may justly be held 
responsible for hostile intentions ;” but instead of 
punishing Greece for her flagrant and almost avowed and 
defiant breach of the solemn declaration of Europe, 
delivered with special reference to her own case, we now 
find Europe engaged in the extraordinary task of reward- 
ing Greece for her continued and impudent breach of the 
law of nations. ‘The case is made no better for Greece 
if we entertain the plea that she is entitled to some 
reward for not attacking Turkey when the latter was 
engaged in her mortal struggle with Russia, since this 
abstention, as is clear from’ the Blue-books, was due to 
no generosity on the part of Greece, but was the result of a 
threat by the Western Powers that if Greece did move at 
such a moment her treaty protectors would not interfere to 
save her from her fate. It stands, then, that Greece is to 
be rewarded by a solemn vote of Europe because she has 
maintained an agitation, and supported it by means 
which Europe had long pronounced to be illegitimate. 
The Turkish subjects in Thessaly and Epirus, of 
whatever creed, are no worse governed now than they 
were ten years ago, and every excuse for the action of 
the Powers breaks down in the face of critical examina-, 
tion, except that urged in the Gospel by the unjust judge, 
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who declared. that because a widow troubled him he 
would avenge her, lest, by her continual coming, she 
should weary him, In fact, the decision of Berlin now, 
in some as yet undetermined manner, to be enforced on 
Turkey, holds up before all nations and especially before the 
Nationalists of Ireland, the great advantages to be gained 
by. pertinacity, or what English housewives call “nag- 
ging,” and we may be tolerably sure that the lesson will 
be laid to heart and bear its fruits in other than Turkish 
provinces in after years. The inconsistency of the 
Liberal Government of 1869 and the Liberal Govern- 
ment of 1880 is a phase of the question on which it would 
be waste of space to dwell, still for the edification of the 
diplomatists of futurity it might be well if Lord Gran- 
ville were called upon to explain how he happened on 
one and the same question to have one opinion eleven 
years ago and another to-day. 


ELECTION EXPENSES. 


There is no country in the world where zeal for the 
_ public interest is half as great as in England, if that zeal 
is to be measured by the sacrifices in money which our 
legislators are willing to make, in order that they may be 
able to devote their days, or, to be more accurate, their 
nights, to the service of theircountry. Mr. Bradlaugh says 
that, by a statute of Richard II, he would have been 
liable to fine and imprisonment if he had not taken his 
seat for Northampton without delay, and no doubt his 
legal archzeology is correct. Time was when knights of 
shires and burgesses of boroughs had to be dragged, as it 
were, into the Parliamentary arena by the sovereign. Their 
great anxiety was how to keep out of Parliament ; and this 
being. their frame of mind, it may readily be imagined 
their election expenses were not heavy. They were even 
mean enough to draw “ wages” for the discharge of their 
legislative duties, and to conduct themselves generally 
as if they had been a band of mercenary trade-unionists 
rather than a body of honourable and right-honourable 
gentlemen, They did their work according to their 
lights, but they would make no personal sacrifice for the 
commonwealth that they could possibly avoid. We 
have changed all that in these days of high-souled 
patriotism. One cannot open a newspaper just now 
without discovering some touching evidence of public 
spirit. The election petitions have already told many a 
pathetic tale. In the midst of a great trade depression 
43,000 seems not to be regarded as an exorbitant 
sum to pay for a seat in the House of Commons. 
Occasionally considerable amounts have been spent 
illegally, but, as a rule, the heaviest expenditure has 
been incurred in constituencies from which no petition 
has proceeded and where the presumption is, no 
illegal payments have been made. It is also remark- 
able that, in every instance where corrupt practices 
have been proved, the patriotic candidate has per- 
sonally, like Czesar’s wife, been pronounced above sus- 
picion. If he is unseated, he has the imprudence 
of his agents to thank for his mishap. How this 
comes about is not a little mysterious to anyone 
fairly conversant with electioneering tactics and arrange- 
ments. No honest candidate, who is not a fool, need 
fear to fight purely in the most corrupt constituency. He 
may not win, but he can keep his hands clean without 
the least difficulty. There is no fatality in the matter. 
Agents never bribe with their own money, but always 
with the candidate’s. Let the candidate pay for every- 
thing as the contest goes on, and pay for nothing for 
which he does not receive a voucher, and he may regard 
the chance of his being unseated for corruption as 
reduced to zero, It is the shady candidate that seeks 
the shady constituency, and however election judges may 
seek to exonerate unseated members from personal 
responsibility, there is seldom the smallest doubt about 
their moral, if not their legal, complicity. 


But we go farther, and say that the enormous cost of 


elections, however purely conducted, is one of the gravest 

scandals of English public life. Electoral contests are, in 

a great measure, neither struggles of party nor principle, 

but base tussles between a long purse and a longer. If 
England is destined to become a democracy, let us have 

a democracy in which intellect, honesty, public spirit, and 
family traditions shall at least have fair play. In Switzer- 

land, France, and to a less extent in the United States, 

such considerations have their weight with constituencies. 

Such men as Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, or Challemel- 
Lacour may not be very wise legislators, but none will 

deny that they are the aristocracy of intellect. But we 

are threatened with a democracy controlled by a vulgar, 

self-seeking plutocracy. We prefer Felix Holt to 

Harold Transome, but this is the day of Harold Tran- 
some’s power. Men who all their lives have been 

engaged in sordid, or it may be unscrupulous money- 

making, suddenly discover that they have made enough, 

and that the next step in the process of “ getting on” is 

to go into Parliament. They have but one qualification, 

their money-bags, and with these they push to one side 
the best intellect and conscience of the country. And 
what we complain of is that our existing election law 
plays into their hands like an accomplice. It puts in- 

superable obstacles in the way of those who have little to. 
recommend but political sagacity, integrity of character, 

and public spirit. The first barrier that the poor candi- 
date, or, to be more exact, the non-plutocratic candidate, 
has to encounter, is the official or sheriff’s expenses. ‘These 
sometimes amount-to an initial fine of from £4 300 to £ 400. 
Why on earth candidates should have to pay for the 
erection of polling-booths, &c., is beyond all rational 

explanation. It is clearly an obligation resting on the 
constituencies, and to make such an initial inroad on 

the purses of candidates is a corrupting practice of the 
worst kind. Next comes the question of how indolent 
or indifferent electors are to be got to vote. ‘Those who 

will not attend public meetings must be canvassed ; and 
where volunteer canvassers cannot be had an army of 
paid canvassers must be employed. The latter are for 
the most part an ill-favoured crew, and costly as they are: 
ill-favoured. Agent’s bills for paid canvassers are most 
elastic in their details, and open a wide door for all 

manner of falsifications. It is a door which the Legisla- 
ture ought to close at once in the interest of political 
morality. The nation has no need of the suffrages of 
citizens who attach so little value to their electoral rights 
that they have to be compelled as it were to exercise 
them. Nor does the evil end here. It is the indifferent 
voter who is “neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring” 
that as arule has to be driven to the poll at the candidate’s 
expense. Paid conveyances are often a ruinous source of 
expenditure, because they have frequently to be brought to 
the scene of conflict from immense distances. This ought 
also to be classed among corrupt practices, and the 
candidate might besides be saved a good deal in postage, 
if it were made the duty of the returning officer, as it 
ought to be, to acquaint every registered voter with his 
number on the register, the day and place of polling, and 
the names of the candidates. Were these burdens 
removed from the shoulders of candidates, political 

intelligence and moral worth might begin to have a 
chance. Legitimate election expenditure would then 
be confined pretty much to advertising, billposting, and 
the hiring of halls, that is to say, something like two- 
thirds would be knocked off the present cost of a seat 
in Parliament. And it is all the more important 
that these changes should be effected without delay, inas- 
much as the smaller boroughs, where candidates of 
moderate means have hitherto found a refuge, are 
threatened with absorption in larger electoral areas. The 
fact that a number of these boroughs voted Liberal 
at the last General Election has not saved them from 
the probability of destruction in any Liberal redistribution 
scheme. In the interest of all parties, therefore, we urge 
that before constituencies are enlarged, the cost of elec- 
tions should be rigidly reduced. 
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ORIENTAL RAILWAYS. | 


It will be one of the wonders of the coming age that, 
while there exist already railroads on the Andes, there are 
as yet no railways leading across the slopes of the Balkans, 
and thus land and France remain without any rapid 
connection with Constantinople, Salonica, and the East. 
The importance of Constantinople, politically no less than 
commercially, is generally understood. But it is less 
well known that the port of Salonica, now supposed to be 
coveted by Austria, is the nearest and most convenient 
échelle or landing-place for vessels coming from Egypt or 
India, and having to disembark passengers and goods for 
quick overland transportation to-the West. Yet the line 
from Constantinople by Philippopolis stops at Bellova, a 
short distance west of Sophia, while that from Salonica 
goes as far as Mitrovitza, south of the actual Turko- 
Servian frontier. On the territory of the newly-created 
Eastern Roumelia there is also a branch railway of the 
Constantinople Trunk line, from Harmanly to Yamboli ; 
but the projected continuation across the Balkans on to 
Shumla Road, a station of the Rustchuk-Varna railway, 
has never been executed. And thus all the three lines 
above mentioned are still in the state of cu/s-de-sac, 
allowing “no thoroughfare.” 

Unfortunately, England of late years had loosened its 
financial grasp of the Continent as much as it had lost 
its political hold on it. Thus the grand network of 
Turkish railways was allowed to fall into the hands of a 
Munich banker established at Brussels, who later trans- 
ported his quarters to Paris, and since has sought the 
protection of Austria. In the same way, the Rouman 
lines were conceded to the Germans, the Russian Grande 
Société and the Austrian Staatsbahn to the French. 
The acquisition of the contract for the Roumelian rail- 
ways was probably the most profitable stroke of business 
ever accomplished by financier or banker. M. Hirsch, 
the lucky concessionnaire, had contracted with the Porte 
for the whole network at an average price per kilometre, 
both plain and mountain lines included. But he had the 
skill to arrange in 1872 with Mahmoud Nedim Pasha, 
as Grand Vizier, for the retrocession of the difficult and 
still unbuilt lines to the Porte, while the easy portions 
—badly enough—had been built by himself. Thus it 
was possible for M: Hirsch to net on this single transac- 
tion a clear profit of 100,000,000 francs, or £, 4,000,000, 
of which some 85 per cent. were for himself, and the 
remainder constituted the share of his partner in the 
business, the Anglo-Austrian Bank of Vienna. But 
M. Hirsch not only disembarrassed himself from the 
construction of the difficult lines originally included in 
his contract, he succeeded even in binding the Porte to 
carry out those lines herself within the space of three 
years dating from 1872, in order to hand them over for 
working to M. Hirsch, who likewise kept in his hands 
the exploitation of the lines actually constructed by 
himself. The Porte, however, undertook what it could 
not or cared not to accomplish, and thus the railways 
remained, and still remain, in nearly the same state, as 
regards extension and connections, in which they were 
left by M. Hirsch, when in 1872 he handed over the 
task of construction to the Porte. In consequence of 
this neglect to carry out its obligations, M. Hirsch 
has declined to pay to the Turkish Government ever 
since 1872 any rent whatever for the lines leased by him, 
and for which he had contracted to pay to the Porte an 
annual royalty or redevance kilométrique. In this truly 
Turkish business, M. Hirsch has been the sole winner, 
as neither the Porte, which owns the lines worked by him, 
nor the unwary public, who furnished the money for 
constructing the railway, against the bonds of the 
Turkish lottery loan, get any returns from their property. 

This state of things, so unsatisfactory to the whole of 
Europe, has been and is still looked upon with incompre- 
hensible indifference by England and France, although 
their commercial and political interests are deeply involved 
in it. The Austrian Government, up to the late war, 
treated the matter, if not with the same indifference, with 
similar practical neglect and lukewarmness. The shortest 
line from London and Paris to Constantinople and the 


East leads around the lake of Constance, thence across 
the Tyrol, and through Croatia to Semlin, on the con- 
fluence of tne rivers Save and Danube; further, from 
Belgrade on the opposite shore of the Save, through 
Servia, to the formerly Turkish town of Nish, where two 
lines, one towards the Mitrovites and Salonica railway, and 
the other towards the Sophia and Constantinople main 
line, are to branch off. Of this grand transit line, the 
portion as far as the lake of Constance has long been 
working, while that from Bludenz, on the Austrian shore 
of the lake, to Innsbruck (the so-called Arlberg railroad, 
which will require a most costly tunnel), has just had its 
first sod turned by the engineers of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. From Innsbruck there is railway communication 
as far as Sissek in Croatia, by the network of the smaller: 
Southern Austrian railways ; but from Sissek to Semlin,. 
as well as from Belgrade onwards, there is a gap up to. 
the above-mentioned Turkish and Roumelian stations of 
the Constantinople and Salonica lines. The Austro- 
Hungarian Government, which at the Berlin Congress 
appeared officially as the friend and protector of Servia, 
received as a consideration for its good offices from the 
Servians at Berlin their signature to a commercial and a 
railway treaty, which latter has recently been extended: 
and confirmed by a new treaty concluded at Vienna. 
In this convention a term of three years has been stipu- 
lated for the completion of the line from Belgrade to 
Nish, with extensions towards the Salonica, and even- 
tually also the Constantinople, railroads actually existing. 
Austria-Hungary, on the other hand, has bound itself to 
connect the Hungarian railways with the Servian line, 
and both Governments are to join in_ building a bridge - 
over the Save, which flows into the Danube at Semlin 
and Belgrade. But the Hungarian Government, for the | 
present, have not decided to execute the line from Sissek 
to Semlin, which would be shortest for traffic to the West, 
but a direct railroad from Semlin to Buda-Pesth, whence 
there is already railway communication with the whole 
of Europe, and this line the Government consider most 
advantageous for Hungary. 

If these engagements of the Hungarian and Servian 
Governments are carried out, there would be a continuous 
line of rail from the West to Vienna and Buda-Pesth, 
and thence by way of Belgrade to the Turkish and 
Bulgarian frontiers of Servia respectively, But there 
would be still no access by rail to Salonica and Con- 
stantinople, unless the Turkish as well as the Bulgarian 
Governments care to join those of Servia and Austria- 
Hungary in their efforts. The Austro-Hungarian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs had hitherto not cared to exert on 
Bulgaria the more immediate Jrotégé of Russia, the same 
pressure which it has brought to bear on Servia, in order 
to remind her also of the obligation which has been im- 
posed on both these principalities in regard to the com- 
pletion of the railways in question by the Treaty of 
Berlin. Nor does it seem that any serious negotiations 
were hitherto pending with the Porte regarding its share 
in the same task. In point of fact, neither the Bulgarians 
nor the Turks seem at all anxious to extend their rail- 
ways, unless the Porte could contrive to get some 
money under the guise of a railway loan, or unless it 
were possible for the Bulgarians to connect Sophia with 
Petersburg by a direct railroad across the Black Sea. 
It is also difficult to see who is to help both Turkey and 
Bulgaria with money for building railways, the working 
of which, and this applies also to the Servian lines to the 
south of Nish, is to be handed over to M. Hirsch by the 
terms of the Treaty of Berlin. This financial, and at 
the same time personal difficulty, which weighs on all the 
States concerned except Austria-Hungary, will pro- 
bably yet retard for considerably more than_ three 
years the realisation of a railway communication 
between England and France and the East of Europe. 
While the Servians, never very anxious to facilitate an 
Austrian or Hungarian inroad by means of railways on 
their territory, have been forced to give in, on paper, to 
the wishes of Servia’s powerful neighbour, her Govern- 
ment seems to take refuge anew dilatory proceed- 
ings, such as inquiry by commissions, and the like, which 
bode ill for the strict and punctual execution of its 
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obligations, and this notwithstanding the recent arrival 
of Prince Milan at Vienna, where he has been so much 
féted. The Bulgarians, on their part, would prefer to 
connect Sophia with the Danube by a line running ex- 
clusively through theirown limits, and not across Servian 
territory. The Roumans, desiring to draw traffic to their 
own country, favour this plan in so far as any such 
exclusively Bulgarian line would have to be connected 
across the Danube with their own railways and network ; 
and the Austrian Staatsbahn Company, baulked in its 
designs both by the Servian and Hungarian Governments, 
seems to make exertions in the same direction. Alto- 
gether, as will be seen from the above statement of facts, 
the question of Eastern European railways, if not in a 
hopeless, is yet far from being in a very hopeful condition. 
It remains to be seen whether the conference on the 
subject of all directly interested and neighbouring States, 
which, it is said, will, be convoked by the Viennese 
Government, will find the means of effectually solving 
a question but too long delayed, and so important to all 
Europe. 


THE PETTY POLITICS OF GUSH. 


Perhaps it would not be in strict accordance with fact 
to describe the Liberal Party as the Party of Gush, for 
Mr. Gladstone will not for ever be at the head of it, but 
it is indubitably the Party to which gravitate all Gushers, 
all folks who are “‘tender over drowning flies,” who are 
in a chronic state of what they consider “virtuous indig- 
nation ” over this, that, or the other trifle. —The pompous 
“party” with the gold-rimmed double eye-glass, who 
demands a measure for the suppression of street arabs 
because “my daughters are subjected to insult,” is sure to 
think and call himself a Liberal ; and so does the promoter 
of the Bug Preservation Bill, and the humanitarian who is 
enraged that his pet wife-beater has received a lash too 
many, and gets Mr. Arnold (Arthur, ‘‘not Matthew nor 
another”) to put a question to the Home Secretary on the 
subject. For two general elections have now shown that 
the leaders of the Liberal Party ride into power on 
“waves of emotion,” and when there, they find that 
there are “waves” within “waves.” Thus while the 
“wave.” of the Bulgarian atrocities was imposing, in more 
senses than one, the “‘ wave” of the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society is ridiculous rather than sublime. Many 
years ago, when a “wave of emotion” caused the erec- 
tion in the neighbourhood of the Serpentine of the 
placard, “ Visitors are requested to protect the water- 
fowl,” Punch correctly translated it into a picture of a 
little panic-stricken boy pursued by an infuriated swan. 
Would not a fate similar to that litile boy’s be in store 
for Alderman McArthur, M.P., who, as all the world 
knows, 7s the Aborigines Protection Society, should he 
step up to a full-grown and well-assegaied Zulu, and 
with a politeness worthy of Voltaire when he “ informed 
the Deity that He did not exist,” say to him, “ My dear 
sir, allow me to inform you that I have come to protect 

ou?” Yet the Aborigines Protection Society is a power 
in the ranks of the Liberal Party ; perhaps also a thorn in 
its flesh. 

The Petty Politics of Gush were never so rampant, nor 
so embarrassing to the Liberal Party, as now. The 
extreme total abstinence agitation which would make 
men sober by Act of Parliament and would rather not 
have them made sober by any other means, comes within 
this category, although it may be admitted to be the 
most respectable and well-intentioned of the whole. 
For the essence of it is that the strong-headed and 
strong-willed are to be sacrificed, or at least incon- 
venienced, because some men with weak heads and wills 
make fools of themselves. Yet the teetotallers are re- 
joicing over quite a succession of victories this session. 
They are as likely as not to prove Pyrrhic victories in the 
long run, but in the meantime they embarrass the Liberal 
Party, and have compelled Mr. Gladstone to pledge him- 
himself to Local Option in some form or other. A better 
specimen of the Petty Politics of Gush could not be found 
than a Married Women’s Property. Bill, which threatens 
to pass through Parliament unnoticed. It hails from 


Scotland, the “ buddies” representing which take much 
delight in peddling little bills, and is happily confined to 
that country at present. According to the existing law, 
a married woman’s movable estate, the rents of her lands 
and houses and the like go to her husband unless there is 
a special in before marriage to the contrary. It is 
now proposed to reverse this, and let nothing go to the 
husband unless he gets a special deed from his wife, 
before or after marriage, putting her means into his 
hands. The Bill is intended to take effect on existing 
marriages ; and so a wife may sell or dispose of her pro- 
perty in any way she chooses, without requiring her hus- 
band’s consent ; and he is absolutely prohibited from 
touching any funds that may fall to her after the Bill 
passes. Well may a competent Scotch critic of the 
measure, for happily that paradise of “ buddies ” possesses 
a few such, say “all marriages after the date of the Bill 
are to be in their legal and pecuniary aspect mainly 
arrangements for chumming together with this difference, 
that the wife’s estate is never to bear any part of 
the joint expenses so long as the husband has a 
penny to pay for the maintenance of the matrimonial 
establishment.” ‘The promoters of the Bill fail to see (at 
least, it is to be hoped so) that it will, if passed, tend to 
deprive wives of that right to protection at the hands of 
their husbands which is the foundation of the married 
condition. Yet they are willing to apply a Gladstonian 
axe to the root of our social condition because some men 
treat their wives badly, and they, forsooth, have fussed 
themselves into a state of “virtuous indignation.” 

The present-day Petty Politician of Gush is not a 
strong man, and seldom is an amicable one. ‘Tears over 
the agonies of a drowning bluebottle are not much more 
to be respected than Job Trotter’s. One is tempted to 
say to the personage who wishes to have “‘ my daughters ” 
protected by Act of Parliament, that he ought not to 
have daughters if he cannot protect them himself. Even 
in these days of maudlin toleration the line must be 
drawn somewhere, and it should be crawn where insect- 
powder begins to be useful. The Political Gusher is, 
besides, a nuisance. ' He will talk of nothing but his pet 
pug or wife-beater. He suspects, and is even inclined 
to cut or say evil things of, all who do not share his 
hysterical enthusiasm. With him, it is a case of ‘‘ Love 
me, love my Gush”; and he protects himself against 
sound sense and genuine sentiment in a panoply of self- 
righteousness. Yet he must be borne, for he belongs to 
the same Party as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. McArthur, 
who have elevated Gush into the first of the political 
fine arts. 


HOME RULE. 
By a FOREIGN OBSERVER. 
I. 


Friends and foes of this country closely watch the 
growth of the Home Rule movement in Ireland, whose 
branch organisations already extend into England and 
Scotland, frequently acting, in times of election, as a dis- 
turbing element in some of the larger towns. In that 
movement, questions of progress and power, for good or 
for evil, are involved, which deeply affect the position of 
this country among the nations of the world. My firm 
opinion is, and it is one founded on prolonged study and 
observation, that only evil could befall both Ireland and 
Great Britain if ever it were possible for the Home Rulers 
to carry their object. Some diffidence restrains one born 
abroad in approaching a theme of this kind. But if a resi- 
dence in this country for more than a quarter ofa century ; if 
a hearty interest in the ancient history and literature, not 
only of England, but.also of the Sister Isle ; if personal 
acquaintance and friendship with public men hailing from 
both sides of the Irish Channel ; if an unflagging atten- 
tion to the home and foreign questions of the British 
Empire during nearly thirty years can confer some slight 
title of expressing an opinion: then I may, without im- 
propriety, claim to be heard. After all, I am conscious 
of desiring only the good of the country at large; and, 
strong in this feeling, I will give my experience and my 
views with full sincerity. 
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I well remember the “ Phoenix Society,” out of which 
afterwards the Fenian League arose. I also distinctly 
recollect, and I can refresh my memory from notes made 
at the time, the bearing of a deeply disaffected Irish 
party, both during the early part of the Crimean War, 
when the success of England seemed for a while undecided, 
and during the subsequent Sepoy rebellion in India. 
The maxim, which for years had been dormant, that 
“England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity,” was then 
suddenly revived. As to the Phoenix Society, it was 
originally founded, I have been told from a good source, 
by monks. It came into greatest prominence in 1858, 
shortly before Lou's Napoleon began his war against 
Austria. A very serious consideration for the French 
Emperor was then: how to neutralise, during the forth- 
coming war, the possible action of England, many of 
whose statesmen suspected -him of a desire of aggrandis- 
ing his own Empire under cover of an attack upon the 
Hapsburg monarchy. Louis Napoleon, with the con- 
spiratory readiness which characterised him in the early 
part of his career, sought to forestall the danger by trying. 
to occupy the attention of England at home. 


It is of my certain knowledge that agents of his were, 
in 1858, in confidential rapport with head centres of the 
Phoenix Society in Ireland. He also openly, by way of 
showing “ historical sympathy ” with the cause of Irish 
independence, presented the Roman Catholic chapel of 
Aughrim with costly vestments, to be worn by the 
officiating priest on the anniversary of the famous battle 
of 1691, in which a French general fell, who had fought 
on the Irish side. There can be little doubt that if 
Napoleon III. had found it necessary, for the sake of 
creating a diversion, to give countenance, by means of 
arms and money, to an Irish rebel party, he would not 
have scrupled to do so, even ashe gave such countenance 
in 1859 to exiles hostile to Austria, whom he afterwards, 
it is true, duped and betrayed. As a rule, the late 
French Emperor certainly preferred remaining on friendly 
terms with England. Still, the famous threatening 
*“‘ Addresses of the Colonels,” which he allowed in 1858 
to be printed in the A/oniteur, as well as the underhand 
dealings of his agents with members of the Phoenix 
Conspiracy, show that he was not scrupulous as to 
means. 


As is generally the case in Irish plots, there were 
traitors in the camp of the Phoenix Conspiracy. ‘Towards 
the end of 1858, many persons known as, or suspected of 
being, members of the Secret Society, were arrested in 
Skibbereen, Killarney, Kenmare, Tralee, Bantry, Belfast, 
Antrim, and in various other places. Soon afterwards, a 
large number of men hastened to sail from Ireland for 
the United States and Australia. Evidently the Phoenix 
Society, under the fostering agency of a foreign Power, 
and with the connivance of some of the priests, had 
obtained a great many affiliates. In later years, when the 
Fenian League arose on its ruins, it was invariably 
alleged that the new organisation had cast out the 
Romanist element; that, in fact, Fenianism was hostile 
to, and hated by, the priesthood. To some extent, 
especially as regards the majority of the American mem- 
bers of the League, this may have been true. But I can 
avow, from a positive communication by one of the head- 
centres at the time (an Englishman by birth, not a 
Roman Catholic, and who personally was of an 
enlightened turn of mind, though misled by self-seeking 
ambition), that even the Fenian League counted strong 
Romanists among its members, nay, that in some of the 
chapels in Ireland there were hiding-places for arms ! 


Foreign Liberals and Democrats have never failed to 
acknowledge that Ireland had great grievances, especially 
in times gone by. The best informed among them have, 
however, always contended that the paramount grievance, 
the semi-feudal land system, exists on both sides of the 
St. George’s Channel, and that the burdens borne by the 
Irish small farmer and labourer do not sit more lightly 
(rather the contrary !) upon the English hind. A pro- 
gressive legislation, a Land Law Reform such as France 
obtained by the great upheaval of last century, and as 
Stein carried in Prussia some seventy years ago, has 


therefore always seemed to foreign observers as desirable 
on the soil of Great Britain as on that of Ireland. 

On the subject of Irish nationality, much misappre- 
hension formerly existed abroad ; that is to say, “chiefly 
in France, where the mass of the nation, and even 
the prominent politicians, were never much given to the 
study of ethnological questions or even of geography. . 
Frenchmen might formerly be found, who actuall 
believed that Irishmen and Englishmen were as mu 
divided by difference of speech as, for instance, an 
Italian is from a Swede. No such ignorance existed in- 
Germany. A truer appreciation of the essence, the per-. 
nicious essence, of Irish political movements has for a 
long time prevailed in that well-informed country. . 
This is the more noteworthy because German _philo- 
logists have devoted a profound and loving study to 
old Irish literature, and the agrarian grievances of Ireland 
have ever been firmly championed in the German Press. : 
Already in O’Connell’s days, Germans were unfavour- 
ably struck with the fact of so much prominence being 
given to the Roman Catholic priesthood in the imme- 
diate entourage of the “ Liberator.” German Liberals of 
that time, whilst sympathising with the Italian and Hun- 
garian cause, invariably spoke of the Repeal movement 
in Ireland as a retrogressive one. On their part, most 
Frenchmen, whether Liberal Constitutionalists of the. ° 
Orleans party, or Catholic Legitimists, or Bonapartists, 
or even Republicans, doggedly took side with the cause 
of Irish secession. ‘The ancient rivalry between France 
and England, and the remembrance of Waterloo, were at 
the bottom of this feeling. Italians were somewhat 
uncertain in their views. Some of them, thinking, then, 
of unredeemed Lombardy and Venice, fancied they must 
sympathise with a “struggling nationality,” of whose 
component parts and speech they had but a dim notion. 
Other Italians, however, looked upon Great Britain as a- 
progressive Power, and upon Ireland as a tool of the 
Papacy ; hence they were averse to the idea of a dis- 
ruption of the United Kingdom. ; 

Since then I have had occasion to hear the opinions 
of not a few French, Italian, German, and Hungarian 
friends who had lived in Ireland. Not one of these was 
in favour of either Secession, Repeal, or Home Rule. 
All declared that no greater harm could be done to the 
poor sister isle, or to progress at large, than by throwing 
Ireland as a prey to her rival factions, and by handing 
over the cause of civilisation to the tender mercies of 
what would essentially be a Romanist Parliament. A 
French friend who went to Ireland, some years ago, as a 
hearty sympathiser of the Nationalist party, and whose 
letters of recommendation gave him access to the most 
confidential meetings of various disaffected parties, came 
back in dismay at what he had seen and heard. He 
unbosomed himself to me thoroughly. Never was there 
a more absolute recantation than in his case. | 

As a rule, Continental men, more especially French- 
men, are easily attracted by the vivacity, the genial and 
witty ways, of Irishmen, so that, were there no counter- 
agency, it would naturally take a long time before they 
were cured of the political sympathies with which they 
might have started. But the cure, in the sense of an 
utter aversion to the aspirations of Fenians, Nationalists, 
or Home Rulers, not to mention the Popish Brotherhood 
strictly speaking, is, so far as I can judge, always an 
exceedingly quick one, whenever a Continental, be he 
Liberal, Radical, or Conservative, has had the benefit of 
a personal acquaintance with Irish parties in the country 
itself The amiability of the Irish character (outside the 
region of politics or agrarian riots, be it well understood !) 
is still fully recognised by the disappointed visitor. But 
I have not seen the foreigner yet who came back from 
holy Erin without a stronger political preference for this 
side of the United Kingdom. 

Recently it has become the fashion with some of the 
Home Rule agitators to draw a parallel between the 

ights of Hungary, as acknowledged in her present con- 
stitution, and their own claims. Some of the Irish M.P.’s 
use this argument by preference in private discussion. 
Now, I hold that comparison to be an utterly fallacious 
one. The Magyar realm never belonged to Germany, 
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either de jure or de facto. Austria, that is to say, the 
country on this side of the river March, ae the pro- 
vinces between the Erzgebirge and the Bay of Trieste, 
has formed an integral part, for centuries, first of the 
German Empire, and, since 1815, of the German Con- 
federacy which succeeded it. But Hungary was always, 
since it fell to the House of Austria, only under the rule 
of the Hapsburg dynasty, never under that of the German 
Empire or Bund. It formed as little part of Germany as 
did Hanover of England, or England of Hanover. Nor 
were the constitutional affairs of Hungary ever mixed 
up with those of Austria proper, except under the short- 
lived and impossible experiment which followed the over- 
throw of the Hungarian Revolution of 1848-49. The case 
between Ireland and Great Britain is entirely different. 
Again, it must not be forgotten that between Austria 
roper and Hungary there is really a striking difference 
in nationality and speech, which scarcely exists between 
Ireland and England. Though Austria proper has a 
sprinkling of Slavs and Italian-speaking people within 
some of her provinces, she is essentially German by race 
and language. Hungary, on the other haad, has for its 
central race the Magyar nation, which in blood is akin to 
the Turks and Finlanders, and whose speech is a Tura- 
nian one. Besides the Magyars, there are various Slavic 
tribes, Roumans, and a comparatively not very large, 
though in industry and intellectual culture highly im- 
portant, German population under the so-called Crown of 
St. Stephen. This Hungarian realm has for ages con- 
stituted a political body with marked features of its own. 
It is a historical formation of considerable strength, in 
spite of the differences of its component races. And it 
is one of the oldest parliamentary countries, next to 
England ; the Magyar nation having shown from early 
times, after the wild oats of its martial aggressiveness had 
been sown, a remarkable aptitude for constitutional busi- 
ness, even as the English. All this does not apply to 
Ireland, which for a long time past has been under 
English rule, whose speech is English, and whose parties 
and party-leaders offer’ even now, when union among 
them would be the natural course, the spectacle of inces- 
sant petty quarrels and personal rivalries. 





THE TAY BRIDGE DISASTER. 


The protracted inquiry into the cause of the Tay 
Bridge disaster by the Board of Inquiry appointed by the 
Board of Trade has culminated in the issue of two 
reports, one signed b: Colonel Yolland, Chief Inspector 
of Railways, and Mr. Barlow, C.E., President of the In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers, the other by Mr. Rothery, 
Wreck Commissioner. Both reports agree, though in 
language somewhat different, in condemning the bridge 
as an engineering structure. Mr. Rothery considers 
that the bridge “‘ was badly designed, badly constructed, 
and badly maintained.” Colonel Yolland and Mr. 
Barlow give it as their opinion, “ that the iron piers used 
in the place of the brick piers originally contemplated 
were strong enough for supporting the vertical weight, 
but were not of a sufficiently substantial character to 
sustain, at so great a height, girders of such magnitude 
as those which fell. That the cross-bracing and its fas- 
tenings were too weak to resist the lateral action of 
heavy gales of wind.” Such opinions were the irresist- 
ible result of the careful inquiry of the Board. The 
evidence given shows an incredible amount of careless- 
ness in carrying out a work of such magnitude. At 
the very commencement we find the engineer basing his 
plans on the result of borings made without sufficient 
care and so erroneous that difficulties were met with 
in laying the foundations, and the character of the 
whole design had to be altered. Instead of brick piers 
and spans of 200 feet, iron columns were substituted above 
high water with spans of 245 feet. This structure of iron- 
work was frail in the extreme, faulty in design, and de- 
fective in execution. The cross-bracing was not 
sufficiently strong, and, to make matters worse, the 
material used was not of the best quality, and the 
supervision during construction very unsatisfactory. 


The result of this happy-go-lucky sort of engineer- 
ing has been most disastrous, in causing the deaths 
of a number of people, and will weigh heavily on 
all concerned in the construction of the bridge, from the 
company down to the incompetent foremen. To the 
mind of the observer the fear of other such catastrophes 
presents itself. It is not unnatural to suppose that the 
engineers, contractors, and staff who have planned, con- 
structed, and carried out this work, may have followed 
the same system in other works, and that a gale of wind 
or a great flood may upset some more of the modern 
iron railway bridges so numerous in different parts of the 
country. There has been of late years a dangerous ten- 
dency among engineers to lighten their structures almost 
to the point of theoretical safety, thus running great risks 
in the way of defective material or faults in the designs. 
Then, again, these plans are frequently carried out by 
contractors at low prices, and the specifications are not 
rigidly observed. This may be said to be the history of 
the Tay Bridge, and we cannot help expressing a fear 
that it is also the history of numerous other modern 
erections of a similar nature. It is scarcely fair to throw 
the entire blame of this slipshod engineering on the civil 
engineer who has designed the work. He has to work 
for others, and has to modify his plans to meet the 
financial necessities of the projectors. There is now a 
strong tendency towards cheap engineering. The pro- 
blem to be solved is not to construct either an enduring 
or handsome structure, but a cheap one. Hence come 
light designs, cheap material, and bad construction, 
where economy goes into the smallest detail, and three 
nails are made to do the work of four. _ It is to be hoped 
that both the public companies and engineers will take 
warning from this Tay Bridge disaster, and, without 
reverting to the old lines of excessive strength, will not 
adopt the unsafe and unsightly method of construction 
dictated by an unsound spirit of economy. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
V. THe SoOvEREIGN LIFE OFFICE, 


This company, which was established in 1845, had, 
until recently, two offices, one at 48 St. James’s Street, 
the other at r22 Cannon Street. The directors have, how- 
ever, deemed it desirable to concentrate their business in 
London in one place. They are accordingly removing 
in the present month to 110 Cannon Street, where they 
propose to carry on their business in a single office, 
The nominal capital of the company is £500,000 
divided into 50,000 shares of #10 each. Of this 
445,000 has been paid up in respect of 18,000 shares. 
We observe among the investments which are enume- 
rated among the-assets of the company, the purchase 
of 8,721 of the ccmpany’s shares £28,538 55., so 
that the body corporate is now the holder of nearly 
half of the shares which are at present in existence. 
The business operations of the company are of a very 
miscellaneous character, embracing the following par- 
ticulars : (1) The assurance of life in all its branches ; 
(2) Granting immediate deferred and survivorship an- 
nuities ; (3) The endowment of children ; and, (4) The 
investment of money in connection with life assurance. 
The ordinary contract of life assurance itself is, indeed, 
subjected to a great variety of modifications. An intend- 
ing assurer may enter into a contract to secure the pay- 
ment of a certain sum, payable either at death or ata 
given age, it may be with or without participation in 
profits, the consideration may be a single payment, or 
the payment may extend for a limited number of years, 
or may be made annually or half-yearly. In the last 
case, viz., when the premium is paid half-yearly, an addi- 
tion is made for interest. Special assurances are also 
granted in case of persons whose cases would usually de- 
mand an extra charge. In assurances ‘of this description 
the office guards itself by a condition that should death 
occur before’ a certain time, an equivalent may be 
deducted in lieu of the remission of extra premium. 
Three-fourths of the profits realised by the company 
are divisible among the assured. ‘The office is thus to a 
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very considerable degree a mutual company. We have 
before pointed out how a number of its shares are 
held by the company itself, which of course renders it 
even to a larger extent of this character. 

It may be desirable to illustrate the varieties of the 
contract of assurance which this company offers by a 
few examples. Suppose that a man of thirty is desirous 
to insure for £100, payable at death, the premium for 
the ordinary contract free from participation in the profits 
would be £2 3s. per annum. If, however, he elects 
to participate in the ‘profits, in that case his .annual 
premium would be £2 9s. 4d. Suppose he desires to 
insure for one year only, he may do it for £1 3s. 7a. ; 
for three years for an annual premium of £1 45. 3d. ; 
for five years for an annual premium of £1 75. 2d. 
Or if, again, he is desirous of insuring for a sum pay- 
able at death, but is anxious to confine the burden of 
payment within a limited period, he may then makc 
either ten annual payments of £5 25. 4d., fifteen of 
43 15s. 112, or twenty of £3 3s. 1d. If, however, 


income, which would certainly seem to be high -enc 
Surrenders of policies amount to a very considerable 
sum, The explanation of the directors is that this is 
owing to the depression of trade, and they express a 
confident hope that, with the return of prosperity, their 
business: will return to its former course of steady in- 
crease. The following .is the last balance sheet. (the 
“second schedule” return) on December 31, 1879, 
according to the form prescribed by the Act of Parlia- 
ment : 


LIABILITIES. 
Dr. fae £ Ss. a. 
Capital paid up . . + 45,000 0 Oo 
Bonus Additions . . » 13,500 0 O 
———_—————- 58,500 0 oO 
Life Assurance Fund . . > : : » 458,792 3 +1 
Annuity Fund . ° ’ : . ‘ ‘ 8,051 I 7 
Total Funds, as per above Schedules . ° - 525,343 4 8 
Claims Admitted, but not Paid . . ° - 18,250 6 Io 
6 


£543) 593: 11 
nan 







after some years he finds that he cannot continue the Cp ASSETS. L erie 
payment of ae ate to the end of the agreed term, Mortgages on Property within the United King- : 
this company allows his policy to be valid for a reduced dent. } 4 , ’ Sa om 65,764 17 3 
amount proportionate to the number of premiums paid. | Loans on the Company's Policies . . . 34,130 8 o 

Another variety of insurance which can be effected in | Investments : as 
this office, is that our intending assurer may pay a yearly ene Securities . 5 HI="O=0 
. : *a5. 3 ith the development of ouse Property . ° ’ ‘ . . 19,500 0 O 
premium, which will increase with th rcrOp Freehold and Leasehold Property. . 4 251,544 11 10 
prosperity that every one hopes to attain as life advances. | General Annuity Reversionary Account : 47.510 13. 6 
He may thus pay £1 8s. 8d. as a yearly premium] Reversionpurchased . « 5» «© 1 1435 ° 0 
for the first seven years, £2 6s. 5d. for the second seven | _ Purchase of 8,781 of Company’s Shares . —- 28,538 5 0 
years, and £3 4s. 4d. for the remainder of his life. Yet rae Security . 4 « share ‘2 
another variety of assurance contract remains to be| premiums Outstanding . . . . Tus 19 3 
noticed. Suppose that our insurer happens to be of | Interest 4 ae cee a a ad 6,357 15 7 
opinion that he is destined to rival the years of Old | Cash in hand andon Current Account .  . 6, 1 10 
Parr, he may then assure for a certain sum payable on his | House and Office Furniture . . «© 800 18 Ir 
Stamps in hand . . . . . . 68 14 8 


attaining a specified age or at death, should his life come 
to a premature determination. Looking at the table with 
regard to this class of assurances, we find that the 


premium is £4 10s. for £100 payable at 50, and. 


43 8s. tod. and £2 18s. for payment at the age of 55 
and 60 respectively. We may also observe that whole 
world policies are issued on payment of an extra rate. 
Persons who are assured are allowed to reside in time of 
peace in any part of Europe without extra charge, and if 
they have occasion to go out of Europe they can keep up 
their policies upon payment of an extra rate which ceases 
on their return. One of the principal features of this 
office would indeed appear to be the great variety of con- 
tracts into which it allows persons to enter with it, and 
its flexibility in adapting itself to the varied requirements 
of insurers. 

The following is the last Revenue Account (the “ first 
schedule ” return) for the year ending December 31, 1879, 
according to the form prescribed by the Act of Parlia- 
ment: 

Dr. 

January I, 1879. he ies Rei le 
Amount of Funds at beginning of Year . « - SaRees.2: 35 
Premiums. ‘ . ° . » 71,409 7 4 


Interest and Dividends ‘. + 20,357 2 10 
Other Receipts, viz. :—Fees, Fines, &c. . . 87 13 I 
Profit on Reversion . ; ° : . : 68 II 10 
£603,807 18° 6 
Dates nat inet tat 

Cr. 
December 31, 1879. : A Be 


‘Claims under Policies— 


By Death A ° » 54,236 11 O 

By Endowment . » 5,740 11 0 
i eae eee ee 
Surrenders . ° 6 b é . . ‘ 6,020 12 Io 
“Commission 3 ‘ ‘ ° . 3,648 1% 4 
‘Expenses of Management . s 3 é 3 7,184 19 9 
Dividends to Shareholders . ‘ i s 2,486 8 Io 
Bonuses paid in Cash . : ° ‘ . . 258 6 7 
Income Tax ‘ . ° ‘ . . . 349 17 II 
Property Reserve Fund , ° . * . 4,000 0 0 
Loss on Investments . ‘ ; ‘ . ont; 3G: 2-4 
Amount of Funds at end. of Year ° ° + 517,292 3 1 
£603,807 18 6 
TS nat 


Here we observe that the expenses of management, 
exclusive of commission, are 10 pet cent. of the premium 





| this exciting question will have 


£543,593 11 6 


Separate accounts are also given of .the annuity busi- 


ness of the company, under the headings of the Sovereign 


Annuity Fund and the General Annuity Trust Fund. 
The results may be summarised as follows: ‘The annui- 
ties payable under the former amount to £927’ 0s. 11d, 
under the latter to £23,363 13s. 2d. The annuity fund 
in the former is £8,051 1s. 7¢@., and in the latter 
#,239,155 145. 4a.; and the expenses of management 
during the year amount to £42 3s. and £240 respectively. 
The investments of the assets are of the highest character, 
being chiefly mortgages on property within the United 
Kingdom, or on local rates, Government securities, and 
railway debentures. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Thursday. 

A good effect of the general feeling of uneasiness prevail- 
ing is that a desire for conciliation has sprung up amongst 
all parties in Parliament. It is felt on every hand that a 
conflict between the public powers must be averted at any 
cost, at least for the present. As I take up my pen the 
report of the Committee of the Chamber on the Amnesty 
Bill, as sent back by the Senate, is probably under discussion 
at the Palais Bourbon, and we shall know in a few hours 
what modifications the Deputies will introduce into the 


| amended measure. If they are not too far-reaching there is 


every hope they will be accepted by the Upper House, and 

been disposed of not a 
moment too soon, for the advent of the national festival this 
day week has been looked forward to with no little alarm. 
But if Belleville and the other Radical quarters of the city 
are satisfied with the Amnesty Bill as voted by both Cham- 
bers, the danger of disturbances on the 14th may be con- 
sidered over, and all will probably be for the best in this best 
of Republics. Even the members of the Cabinet will be in 
good buinséus, for they will be able to retain their portfolios. 
Yet if their action against the Jesuits. brought them 
into odium in all Conservative and religious quarters, 
their conduct during Saturday’s debate on the Amnesty in 
the Senate has lowered them immeasurably in public opinion. 
Such a display of hesitation’ and weakness has seldom 
been afforded even by M. de Freycinet and his colleagues. 
Having first declared that nothing less than total amnesty 
could stave off agitation, and’ that by the rejection of the 
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complete measure the Government would be placed in such 
an embarrassed position that their authority would be irre- 
mediably lovasel da 
minutes later accepted the Labiche amendment, and when 
that was rejected by a majority of twelve, actually voted for 
the Bozérian amendment, which was as widely removed from 
total amnesty as well could be. According to its terms not 
more than two hundred of the eight hundred exiles would 
profit by the measure of clemency that was serpin asa 
“political necessity.” The others might certainly be par- 
doned by the President of the Republic, but there was no 
need to court debates in both Houses if this be the only 
boon extended to them. Their political privileges will not 
be restored by pardons, though they be permitted to return 
free men to their country. Therefore, the Bozérian amend- 
ment could not possibly be taken as responding to the 
olitical exigencies on which the Government founded their 
aan for introducing a proposal of total amnesty. 
et the five Ministers who have votes in the Upper House 
stultified themselves so far as to record them in its favour, 
and, by an odd cdincidence, their voices constituted the 
majority of five by which it was carried. No excuse for 
such shilly-shally as this can be found except in the 
supposition that the Government became so dazed as 
to lose their heads. They had as good as stated that 
they would accept nothing less than the Labiche modifi- 
cation of the original measure, and positively declined 
to agree to the amendment of M. Bozérian ; yet a couple of 
hours later we find the latter carried by their votes, And, as 
if to show how fully they recognise the ridiculous 7é/ they 
have played in the matter, they have during the last two 
days obstinately declined to express any opinion whatever 
when attending the deliberations of the Committee of the 
Chamber charged to draw up the report doubtless presented 
to-day on the amended bill; They said a neutral attitude 
was in their opinion forced on them. But a Govern- 
ment which, after two such checks as those inflicted on the 
Freycinet Cabinet by the Senate on Saturday, think they should 
wrap themselves up in “neutrality” have already ceased to 
be a Government otherwise than in name. Their authority 
as an executive is atan end. I know, as mentioned in my 
last letter, that a convenient fiction has been called into 
existence depriving the Senate of any power to oust a 
Ministry by one of its votes, no matter how hostile. When, 
however, a Cabinet announces proprio motu that the rejec- 
tion of a certain measure will take out of its hands all 
efficient force to restrain agitation; and when the measure 
is rejected, in spite of the warning, it seems inconceivable 
that any pleasant fiction can reconcile that Cabinet to re- 
maining in office. Such a peculiar reading of the principles 
of Parliamentary Government can be only explained in the 
present case by the fact that if M. de Freycinet and his 
colleagues were to retire, it would be almost impossible to 
replace them. They probably consider they are sacrificing 
themselves for the good of their country, but it is very 
natural under such circumstances that we should be some- 
what more than doubtful whether they possess strength 
adequate to grappling with a critical emergency. They 
have themselves told us théir authority for suppressing 
agitation will be impaired, and in the quarters from which 
agitation may be expected a similar conclusion will in all 
likelihood be come to. At a moment like the present any 
Government would be preferable to a weak one, which 
having deserted once is capable of deserting again. 

The excitement created by the expulsion of the Jesuits has 
by no means calmed down, and the Government displayed 
pone in postponing the measures they hold over the 

eads of the other unauthorised communities ; the country, 
if not ready to take up arms for the suppressed orders, or to 
resort to any violent measures, is at least profoundly stirred 
by the events of Wednesday last. No condemnation of the 
course adopted by the executive has been more severe than 
that heard in some ultra-democratic quarters, and the Moz 
@’ Ordre contained an article in which the way the Govern- 
ment had violated liberty of persons and the rights of pro- 
perty was shown up with a severity not exceeded in any 
Conservative print. The prompt measures taken by the 
Jesuits for seeking any redress the law may allow them has 
calmed the agitation, for there are indications that the 
Government will be defeated before the tribunals, though the 
final appeal to a superior court, to which the affair must 
ultimately be brought, will almost certainly end in favour of 
the authorities. I should be greatly surprised if precautions 
with such an end in view had not been taken before the 
decrees were issued. The present French Government 
would be unlike its predecessors if this were not the case. 

I mentioned last week that one thousand adhesions had 
been given by senior members of the bar to Maitre Rousse’s 
exhaustive opinion relative to the so-styled “existing laws.” 
The magistracy throughout the country has since come for- 


in the eyes of the country, Ministers a few 


ward to protest in the most self-sacrificing way against the 
line of action ad by the Government in suppressing the 
communities. Day after day the resignations are received 
of eminent law officers, who preferto abandon their career and 
give up their high and lucrative posts rather than contradict. 
their consciences by helping to put the obnoxious decrees in 
force. Upto Tuesday ninety-two members of the parquetshad 
retired for this reason, among them being two ureurs- 
general, fourteen advocates-general, eleven deputy pro- 
cureurs-general, seventeen procureurs of the Republic, and 
forty-six deputy procureurs of the Republic. Such a demon- 
stration for conscience sake deserves all the admiration it 
has attracted ; and probably the list would be much longer 
if there were not many cases in which the interests of heavy 
families prevent their heads from risking such a sacrifice. 
No more striking proof need, however, be given of the 
division effected throughout the country by the religious 
war to which we are condemned. Most of those gentlemen 
are known to be sincere Republicans, and, considering the 
sweeping manner in which all sections of the administrative 
machine have been “ purified” of late, very few among them 
can be supposed to be opponents of the existing régime; yet 
M. Edouard Lockroy, the deputy, writing in the Radical 
Rappel, does not hesitate to denounce them all as enemies 
of the Republic, and ascribes their action in this instance to 
“a plot got up by the eee Such an accusation would 
deserve no attention if it were not for the lesson M. Lock- 
roy draws from it. He brings it forward as a powerfut 
argument for abolishing the irremovability of the judges, a 
scheme that for a long time has been inscribed on the 
Radical programme. It will probably be brought to the: 
front now side by side with the proposal to separate Church: 
and State, to fill the places left vacant by the Amnesty 
agitation and the expulsion of the Jesuits. 

The possibility that complications may arise out of the 
Greek question as it stands since the Berlin Conference 
caused a notable fall on the Bourse yesterday, and much 
uncertainty prevails in the financial world, for no sooner has 
one cloud in the East disappeared than another comes into 
view. That it would be a grave mistake to attach too much 
importance to the part France is endeavouring to play in the 
councils of Europe I am fully convinced. In fact, with the 
number of newly-fledged diplomatists and statesmen who 
are charged at present with the care of her foreign relations 
the utmost caution ought to be exercised in following their 
initiative. Opinion in the best quarters here does not look 
with any very favourable eye on the increasing pretensions 
of Greece, and a further dismemberment of Turkey is judged 
to be not only in contradiction to French policy hitherto 
and to French interests, but as opening up a prospect 
rather disquieting for the peace of Europe. The prime 
mover in the line of action which has been so eagerly 
adopted by the Government of the Republic on the question 
is notoriously M. Gambetta. Now, while ready to admit 
the multiplicity of his other talents, I may be permitted to: 
question that somewhat impulsive personage’s skill or 
experience in diplomacy and foreign politics. He evidently 
seized on the Greek question as affording an opportunity for 
enabling France to reassert a little of her old position as a 
great power ; he thinks he has already won an easy triumph,. 
for the views urged by France were those that prevailed in 
the recent Conference. While, however, this cheap victory 
for M. Gambetta will be magnified to flatter national vanity 
here, and so serve his deep personal views, it is feared the 


inexperience which has full command of our Ministry of 


Foreign Affairs, and some of which has also made its way 
into Downing Street, may involve both countries in a line of 
policy towards Turkey capable of bringing about ugly com- 
plications. This is the explanation of the fall in French. 
securities on the Bourse, and perhaps the warning is worth 
attending to. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople, July 2, 1880. 


The decision of the Berlin Conference, so far as it is 
known in Constantinople, is not of a nature to simplify the 
settlement of the Eastern difficulty. There are so many 
interests to be considered and so many various national 
aspirations to be satisfied, the boundary lines of which, both 
in a moral and topographical sense, are so faintly delineated, 
and in some cases so freshly created, that it is hardly 
possible to render justice to one without infringing on the 
rights of the others. The Turks who are the principal 
losers are highly indignant, and scoffingly comment on the 
morality of robbing Peter to pay Paul. The Porte has 
strongly protested against the decision of the Conference; 
but as it has apparently little faith in its voice being heard, 
it is taking other and more effectual measures to defend its 
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interests. The Greeks, the party chiefly benefited, are but 
half satisfied to find that, though the award is in their 
favour, to them will probably be left the task of carrying 
the sentence into execution. There still remain the 
Albanians, who have more than any a right to aay conan 
seeing that despite the principles of the day, which favour 
the separate development of the different nationalities of the 
East, Albania is to suffer mutilation both in its Northern 
and Southern extremities, in order to add to the territorial 
extension of neighbours with whom they have at the present 
time but little sympathy. However, it would seem that in 
the North the right of the Albanians to their own has been 
recognised by the Powers, as is evinced by the new nego- 
tiations begun with the Porte with a view of compensating 
Montenegro by giving her territorial extension towards the 
sea-board, instead of the districts which had been allotted 
to her in Albania. But the cession of Janina in Southern 
Albania to Greece is an infraction of rights to which the 
Albanians will not tamely submit. By nature they are a 
warlike and unruly people, over whom the Porte has never 
exercised much control. The idea of constituting for them- 
selves an autonomous province, though originally not of 
native growth, has taken deep root in their minds, awaken- 
ing feelings of patriotism which had long lain dor- 
mant, and has united rival clans and rival creeds in 
one common aspiration. The Porte, which was the first 
to wake up the smouldering fire in Albania, will perhaps find 
it turn against itself hereafter, but for the moment a purpose 
is served, and the Albanians are the chosen instruments by 
which the Sultan’s Government hopes to bring to nought the 
decisions of the Powers. Whilst Abbedin sits listening with 
deferential respect to the exordiums of Mr. Goschen, seeming 
to all appearance to court conviction, private messages of 
encouragement are wired to the Albanians, and regiment 
after regiment of Albanian.recruited soldiers are dispatched 
to the Turco-Greek frontier. The Greeks think, and with 
reason, that what is to be done now might have been accom- 
plished with greater facility two years ago, when Turkey, 
laid prostrate by defeat, could not have offered any resistance 
if Greece had then taken into her own hands, as did Servia, 
the rectification of her frontiers. At that time the Albanian 
aspirations had not been quickened, or, at all events, had not 
taken a form inimical to Greece, and it is more than probable 
that the Albanians would have joined the Greeks and ex- 
tended their operations over the whole of Epirus and 
Thessaly, and that at the end of the struggle the two peoples 
would have become a dual kingdom or confederated state. 
Now, however, their sympathies are thrown in with the 
Turks, the possession of Janina will be settled by force of 
arms, and the odds are strongly against the soft unmartial 
Hellenes and in favour of the sturdy mountaineers of 
Albania. It is, however, still possible for Europe to prevent 
a struggle, which seems almost inevitable, by active and 
strenuous interference. 

The appointment of Monsieur de Calice as the new 
Austrian Ambassador and Plenipotentiary to the Porte is 
another indication that all the Powers concerned are deter- 
mined to bring their best men to work on the unravelling of 
the Eastern problem. M. de Calice was the Austrian repre- 
sentative at the Conference of Constantinople, where he was 
distinguished for the accuracy and ableness of his views ; in 
manner genial and prepossessing in appearance, his presence 
in Constantinople is looked upon as a favourable augury. 

Mr. Michell, Consul-General for Eastern Roumelia, was 
here on his way to England on a three months’ leave. His 
position at Philippopolis is anything but pleasant, his powers 
are not sufficient, and his duties are rendered all the more 
irksome by the behaviour of Aleko Pasha, who almost 
ignores him. Indeed, during the last eight months the 
Governor has left his visits unreturned, pretending that as 
he was in mourning for his mother he could not return calls. 
However, during the spring Aleko came to Constantinople 
and broke through his rule by calling on Sir Henry Layard, 
which gave the ambassador an opportunity of paying him 
back in his own coin. “Iam in mourning for my mother,” 
said Sir Henry, “ and therefore cannot return Aieko Pasha’s 
visit.” : 

The British colony is getting up an address to Mr. 


Goschen to draw his attention to the increasing want of 


security for life and property in and about Constantinople. 
The police are utterly insufficient in number, and, being 
badly paid, are indifferent as to what goes on. The officers 
in charge of stations say they have no men to send out on 
patrol, and that what they have are only sufficient to mount 
guard on their own barracks. Assassinations and robberies 
take place in open day. A few days since the porter of the 
Robert College, at Roumeli Hissar, was found, not a hundred 
yards from the gates, with his head half severed from his 
body. This occurred at 10 o’clock in the morning and close 
to the public road. A man passing at the time saw two 


Turkish refugees holding him down and 
with a yataghan, and though he gave the at the 
College he dared not go back by the same way lest he should 
be killed in his turn, In this case revenge, not robbery, is 
supposed to have been the motive. 
nian, had married a Turkish woman, 
daughter ; a Turk fell in love with the 
encouraged by her mother, but her was so muc 

opposed to the match that he packed his wife and daughter 
off to America, and the lover is known to have vowed ven- 
geance. The neighbourhood of the Robert College, Roumeli 





his throat 


The porter, an Arme- 
whom he had a 
and was secretl 


Hissar and Bebek, is a favourite summer resort of English 


and Americans, and, until this year, the roads were perfectly 


safe. Ladies and children could walk about the hills un- 
attended ; now if people do go out for an afternoon’s stroll 
they are obliged to make up a strong party, and every 
gentleman carries a revolver, an infringement, by the way, 
of the Turkish law, which is sometimes taken notice of by 
the authorities in the case of a Christian, though never in 
that of an Osmanli. 

The Porte has at length brought to a close its delibera- 
tion on the answer to be given to the third point in the 
* identical note.” Rejecting the proposal of Abbedin Pasha, 
to divide the provinces of Armenia into cantons of small 
extent, governed by Mudirs or magistrates elected from the 
locality, and subject to a higher tribunal elected from the 
province, the Council of Ministers declares that “the 
Imperial Government, desirous to establish a stable adminis- 
tration throughout the empire, has decided to execute the 


organic statutes elaborated by the Sublime Porte, and at 
present under examination by the International Commis- 
sion, and that these statutes shall be applied as well to the 
provinces of Turkey in Asia as to those of Turkey in 
Europe.” It was scarcely to be 
would listen seriously to the plan of Abbedin, which had in 
it too much of “ Home Rule 

government, and, worse and worse, a clause entitling the 
canton to retain ten per cent. of the gross taxation Jour 


faire face against the way, ys of reforms and public works 
of urgent necessity. 


that the Porte 
to be acceptable to a central 


n the above declaration of th 
Council of Ministers, two words strike me as happily 
chosen, “execute” and “elaborated.” The latter explains 
itself, and perhaps also the delay in its production; the 


former has more than one signification, as the Turks well 


know. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


—-sincicipesiilpeeanpnenicets 


SIR,—On my return to town after an absence, in the Far 
West of America, of seven months, I read with much plea- 
sure the article on “ American Competition,” and, followin 
it, your short note on “Canada and India” which appea 
in your issue of 19th ultimo. The eyes of the British tenant- 
farmer cannot be too soon nor too widely opened to the true 
conditions under which their invested capital and labour 
must, in future, be employed. 

You speak words of truth and soberness when you say, 
“ Our agriculturists are face to face with a competition of 
ruinous severity. The gravity of the crisis cannot be exag- 
gerated. Better harvests will avail them but little.” Their 
hands, then, should be strengthened for the struggle. If 
ever there was a time for Government to come to the rescue 
of the British yeoman and the farming interest of this country 
generally, itisnow. Successful competition against American 
agriculturists on British soil is simply impossible. In order 
to compete successfully with his transatlantic rival the 
British farmer must change the theatre of his operations. He 
must utilize his “Big Farm across the Pond.” He must 
fatten his beef cattle in Ontario and grow his wheat 
in. Manitoba and on the plains of the Saskatchewan. 
He must even do more than this. He must avail 
himself to the utmost of all the advantages which 
national and natural highways and commercial short-cuts 
can secure to him in the transport and marketing of his 
produce. Three-fourths of all that is required to victual and 
support the industrial life and activity of this nation can be 
raised in as great perfection, as cheaply and err 
(even more profitably), in our own Dominion of Canada as 
in the United States. This great fact is not sufficiently 
known. 

Shortened routes of travel and reduced rates of py, 
will ere long enable the Canadian farmer to enter the lists 
with his arabitious and grasping competitor on equal, if not 
more favourable terms. Capital common sense may, 
I think, be entrusted to do the rest.. rs 


Only let Government help to populate and till the “ big 
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farm,” the “ 150,000,000 acres of splendid wheat-growing soil 
in the vast North-Western Territory,” and all will be well. 
b sb Cc Hnre HALL, 
Cl . HEPPLE- 
a here or Author of “ Lands of Plenty,” &c. 
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“ FORBIDDEN FRUIT,” AT THE ADELPHI. 

Mr. Boucicault’s “new comic drama” at the Adelphi turns 
out to be comic enough, but nothing new; it is, in fact, an 
old farce expanded into three acts, and altered a little to suit 
the taste of the day. The author tells us that he is indebted 
for some of his incidents to an old French vaudeville, and 
that is no doubt true enough; but the piece has been 
adapted before, and under the title of “ His First Peccadillo” 
was produced at the Princess’s Theatre on October 26, 1848, 
Mr. Boucicault’s play follows very closely the lines of this 
adaptation. He has changed the two city men, Jinkin and 
Sadboy, into barristers, and provided the latter with a wife ; 
while Clara the milliner of the farce becomes a female gym- 
nast called Zulu. But the situations are almost identical ; 
nor can the veteran dramatist and actor be said to have 


much improved the dialogue. 
The piece is amusing enough. Serjeant Buster, a festive 
member of the Bar, inveigles his quiet friend, Mr. Cato 
Dove, into joining a supper party at the Ranelagh Gardens, 
a certain Madame Malakoff and Miss Zulu having con- 
sented to be of the party. In order to get away from 
their wives, the men of law write and say they are 
oing to Nottingham to see a witness, but Mrs. Buster 
Sise not believe the story and captures Buster, so Dove 
has to set out alone. To make matters worse, his wife 
insists on seeing him off. The ingenious Buster, however, 
him a ticket for Hornsey, where the train stops, so that 
e can alight and come back. After he has started a 
stranger a at the station, a military man, who turns 
out to be Mrs. Dove’s brother. As her husband is absent, 
he will take his sister to the play, and they will sup together 
afterwards, so he goes off to get acab. Mr. Dove returns, 
sees his wife, and rushes into the four-wheeler, which has 
drawn up, pulling down the blinds, and throwing out 
Buster’s ot when the irate captain demands an expla- 
nation. In the last act we find Dove seated in a private 
room at Ranelagh looking in despair at a supper table spread 
for four people. He is the only one to partake of the meal, 
for Buster cannot escape from his strong-minded wife, and 
has sent word to put off the ladies. The unhappy Dove 
would gladly go home and confess all, but his fiendish 
friend bribed the guard of the train to take a telegram and 
despatch it from Nottingham announcing that he, Dove, has 
arrived safely. On the other side of the stage, which is 
divided into three compartments, we see the Captain and 
Mrs. Dove come into supper, and then it occurs to the 
barrister to find out what is going on in the room opposite 
to his. His horror when he looks through the keyhole 
may be imagined, for he does not know his brother-in- 
law, and he immediately disguises himself as a waiter, 
and attends upon the pair, making so many mistakes 
in his agitation that they think he is mad. At length he is 
discovered, and husband and wife make it up. But his 
troubles are not over. Miss Zulu arrives, and also Buster, 
then that gentleman’s wife appears on the scene, and, finding 
Mrs. Dove with her husband, the two ladies have a fierce 
uarrel, In the end, however, a reconciliation takes place, 
the Captain generously taking the blame of the escapade 
with Miss Zulu on to his own shoulders and screening the 
husband. It will thus be seen that Mr. Dove’s attempt to 
see life is not a very fortunate one, and that the fruits of his 
dissipation are but Dead Sea apples, to use the words of the 
old commentator on the farce above-mentioned. His “ first 
Peccadillo, looking at his compunction and fright, bids fair 
to be his last.” The reader will have already gathered from 
this sketch of the plot that there is nothing in the story 
which could not have been told and better told in one act. 
The piece belongs to the same class of plays as “‘ Le Procés 
Voradieux” and other farces which turn upon the gallantries 
of married men, and which are too flimsy in plot to be spun 
out into three acts. Still it provokes hearty laughter, and 
the moral, unlike that of many plays in the repertory of the 
Palais Royal, is unexceptionable, for it teaches the roué in 
Byron’s words that, 
“ The ruby glass that shakes within his hand, 
Leaves a sad sediment of Time’s worst sand. 


“Forbidden Fruit” (the title by the way, is no more 
original than the piece) was well acted. Mr. J. G. Taylor 
played Serjeant Buster with much dry humour, was a most 
amusingly Mephistophelean tempter to the shrinking Mr, 
Dove, and iadaad, acted throughout with indubitable clever- 
ness and thorough appreciation of the various points of the 
character. Mr. Pateman was a satisfactory Mr. Dove, and 
was at his best in the scene in which he ruefully contem- 
plates the supper for four with only a solitary roysterer to 
eat it, and, in fury at the appearance of all the wine, tells the 
waiter to “ put it down to Buster.” Miss Helen Barry made 
a stately Mrs. Buster, Miss Pateman was the wife of the 
erring Dove, and Miss Marie Williams gave a bright and 
effective sketch of the gymnast Zulu. Two small parts, the 
waiters at the Ranelagh Gardens, were neatly played by 
Messrs. Proctor and E. B. Norman, and the piece was well 
put upon the stage. “ Forbidden Fruit” may be commended 
to all playgoers (and they are a large class) who like to be 
amused without ee too critically into the dialogue or 
the situations that provoke their laughter. It was preceded 
by “The Wreck Ashore,” in which Mr. James Fernandez 
acted with remarkable power. - H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 


M. COHEN’s “ ESTELLA.” 

M. Jules Cohen is fortunate above most contemporary 
musicians, not in having written an opera calculated to bring 
him immortality in the world of art, but in having had the 
two most famous singers of the day to “create” the part of 
his heroine in Paris and London. It is not in Cohen to com- 
mand success by means of such a feeble work as “Les 
Bleuets,” otherwise “ Estella,” even through the assistance of 
two such consummate artists as Christine Nilsson and 
Adelina Patti; but if anything could commend an opera to 
the consideration of cultivated audiences it would be the 
fact of the principal character being entrusted to vocalists 
who stand supreme in their profession. The advantage of 
a good introduction must be appreciated by a composer as 
by any other labourer in the field of art, and no one has 
certainly enjoyed a better ay of making his mark 
in the two capitals than M. Jules Cohen. 

“Les Bleuets,” his second work for the stage, was 
originally brought out at the Théatre Lyrique on October 23, 
1867, with Mdlle. Nilsson, Mdlle. Tual, M. Troy, and M. 
Lutz in the cast. On Saturday night last it was produced at 
the Royal Italian Opera, under the name of “ Estella,” and - 
with Madame Patti as the forlorn peasant heroine. The 
result was unsatisfactory, and the opera was so far dis- 
appointing that it may be expected to speedily follow the late 
Prince Poniatowski’s “ Gelmina,” the Duke of Saxe-Coburg’s 
“ Santa Chiara,” the Marquis d’Ivry’s “ Amants de Vérone,” 
and other refreshing novelties, to the shades. “Les 
Bleuets,” in its original form, had not the honour of 
being represented many times in Paris, and repetitions 
of “Estella” in London will probably be rarer still. 
As amplified and prepared for the Italian stage, which of 
course implies the substitution of recitative for spoken 
dialogue, it is too much of a one-part opera, and, unfortu- 
nately, that particular character is not so dramatically in- 
teresting as it might be. As a composer, M. Cohen is 
wanting in inspiration. The sacred fire, however, nowhere 
appears, though it is only just to say that MM. Cormon and 
Trianon’s libretto does not favour its development. The 
story is not one to excite the sympathies of an audience, and 
the lovers are not ultimately made happy, a departure from 
conventionality that can only be excused by superior quality 
in the music. M. Cohen is sufficiently a master of the art of 
scoring. His orchestral writing is neat and agreeable, and 
he combines the voices and instruments skilfully. He is also 
fluent as a melodist, but has little or no originality. This 
is his great weakness, and is shown in strong resemblances 
to the styles of various composers, notably to that of 
Gounod. M. Cohen can write pretty solos, as, for example, 
the romance, “ Or che la state il prato infiora,” which has a 
delightful refrain, for Estella, and the air, “Nel silenzio del 
convento,” for the second female character, but the music 
generally wants individuality. Perhaps the most agreeable is 
that of the pastoral type to be found in the first act, although 
it recalls too forcibly the manner of other composers. M. 
Cohen’s most ambitious attempt at writing concerted music 
is the finale to the third act, which, on Saturday night, so far 
pleased the audience that they called him before the curtain. 
Unsatisfactory as this opera is, as a whole it contains p 
that suggest the capability of the composer to do somethin 
better in the future. He has technical knowledge of his art; aa 
when he can emancipate himself from the influence of those 
musicians who appear to be the gods of his idolatry, his 
chances of making an enduring impression will be very 
much stronger than they are at present. The scene is laid 
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at Penafiel, a town in Spain. The story deals about equally 
with court and peasant life, and the music is Sunapee of 
the amorous, the pastoral, and the heroic. Don Juan the 
Second, King of Castille and Leon, has two sons. One, the 
legitimate heir to the throne, does not appear in the opera ; 
the other, of illegitimate birth, is Fabio, who has fallen 
deeply in love with Estella, the sister of Menzo, a farmer. 
The king, discovering this amour, has the girl spirited 
away, and immured in a convent, of which a noble lady, 
Dorothea, his cousin, is abbess. The legitimate son dies, 
and Don Juan, a gloomy monarch, who, in his youth, con- 
tracted a morganatic union with a young Spanish woman of 
humble station, determines to abdicate in favour of Fabio, 
and to make him espouse the abbess. Menzo and Fabio 
are both disconsolate from having lost sight of Estella, and 
although the share he has had in her disappearance troubles 
the king, he declines to abandon his plans. Dorothea is 
sent for to the palace, and appears bringing Estella with her. 
The happiness of the lovers and Menzo seems about to be 
secured, but the king commands his son to take Dorothea 
for a wife. Fabio declines, and the court of Penafiel is in 
a state of commotion. Don Juan, possibly estimating 
Spanish obstinacy at its proper value, sees that his case is 
hopeless, and is so far amiable that he gives Estella her free- 
dom. With her beloved Fabio and her sturdy brother 
Menzo she returns to the farm near Penafiel. Fabio, when 
the offer of the crown of Castille and Leon is once more 
made to him, develops into something of a sneak. He 
temporises feebly, and finishes by calmly deserting his love 
to go and be crowned by a mitred dignitary we must 8 
pose to be the bishop of Penafiel. The last scene, a doub 
one, and a splendid stage picture, represents the cathedral 
and high altar, with a crypt below. Above, Fabio kneels to 
receive the crown (which the bishop adjusted so un- 
comfortably that Signor Nicolini was obliged to do it over 
again for himself); and, below, Estella in a nun’s habit, 
attended by the compassionate abbess, takes her farewell of 
a deceitful world. The presence of the free-and-easy Menzo 
in the royal palace, and the king wandering about the pur- 
lieus of Penafiel, are little eccentricities common to opera 
books. This coronation scene forms anything but an im- 
pressive ending to the opera. M. Cohen was fortunate in his 
executants. Madame Patti of course sang finely as Estella, 
and won an encore for a vocal valse, dragged in with sub- 
lime indifference to the dramatic situation. Mdlle. Mantilla, 
a very meritorious artiste, did as much as could be done with 
the characterand music of Dorothea. Signor Nicolinicould not 
produce much effect in the part of Fabio ; but Signor Cotogni 
had better opportunities, of which he availed himself, as 
Menzo. M. Vidal was vocally overweighted as Don Juan. 
The ensemble was good, and much of this may be attributed 
to the watchful care of Signor Bevignani in getting up the 
opera and conducting the performance. The scenes for the 
second, third, and fourth acts were in their picturesqueness 
and magnificent detail worthy of the theatre; and this is 
saying all that need be said. A ballet in the second act 
gave an opportunity, entirely disregarded, of introducing 
some Spanish colour into the music, and brought forward 
Mdlle. Zuliani, and the Mdiles. Reuters, as danseuses. 

A new vocalist, Mdlle. Malvezzi, came out at the Royal 
Italian Opera on Monday night as Maddalena, in “ Rigo- 
letto.” Her appearance was, to say the least, premature, 
and her voice is at present not of the strength we expect to 
hear in such an opera-house as Mr. Gye’s. Mdlle. Malvezzi 
was fairly overwhelmed in this large theatre. This was 
distinctly no fault of hers, but rather of those who should 
have formed a truer estimate of her capabilities. 


SIGNOR BoitTo’s “ MEFISTOFELE.” 


On Tuesday night Signor Arrigo Boito’s opera was suc- 
cessfully brought out at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The com- 
poser is his own librettist, and has arranged his work in a 

rologue, epilogue, and three acts. Madame Nilsson and 
Maaanie Trebelli play dual parts, the former Margherita and 
Helen of Troy, the latter Marta and Pentalis. Signor 
Campanini and Signor Nannetti are the Faust and Mefis- 
tofele. Both artists have appeared in these characters at 
various opera-houses in Italy. Signor Grazzi is included in 
the cast as Wagner and Neréo. The opera is effectively 
put upon the stage. More detailed comment must be 
reserved for next week ; but we may say the production of 
“ Mefistofele” is a distinct advantage to music and an 
honourable achievement on the part of Mr. Mapleson, The 
composer was called for and enthusiastically cheered at the 
fall of the curtain. Apart from the bringing out of this 
clever work, an event of the past few days has been the 
reappearance of the popular vocalist Madame Etelka 
Gerster. HENRY HOWE. 


THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 





POLITICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


Political Questions of the Day. By Sydney C. Buxton. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1880, 

_Mr. Buxton tells us in his preface that the notion of 
his book is derived from one which his father published, 
as may be remembered by political students, some four- 
teen years ago. The present handbook is, however, 
drawn up on more precise lines than those of its model. 
Mr. Buxton has taken most of the perennials of the 
parliamentary garden and has arranged the arguments 
pro and con. in successive lists. We shall own at once 
that the interest of the book seems to us to exceed its 
practical use. Except for members of school and college 
debating societies these lists can hardly be said to possess 
much of the latter quality ; but as a kind of historical 
crystallisation of political controversy such a book con- 
tinued at intervals, let us say, of seven years would be of 
no slight value. The great drawback is, that to do the 
thing really well, not merely that singular implement the 
quill plucked from an angel’s wing, but the angel himself 
would be required. We must have an author thoroughly 
acquainted with political controversy and yet thoroughly 
impartial therein. Now, of this condition of impartiality 
Mr. Buxton ingenuously hints that, despite his efforts, he 
feels he has occasionally come short. 

An inspection of his book shows, before very long, that 
this is beyond all doubt the case. The very first article 
deals with Church property as a prelude to the arrange- 
ment of arguments on the disestablishment question. 
Here Mr. Frederick Martin’s figures are given without a 
hint that they are yelceahene contested as unfair by 
the friends of the Church, a contention which is 
sufficiently supported by the fact of Mr. Martin’s 
assumption of “under-valuations and omissions” in 
landed property to the extent of 100 percent. Comi 
to the question of disestablishment itself we fai 
to find in Mr. Buxton’s list the principal battle-horse of 
the Conservative Party when they argue from a non- 
religious standpoint. It is known (and the opposite Party 
are fain to sneer at, rather than to meet it) as the 
‘‘ gentleman-in-every-parish” argument. In other words, 
the argument is that in a country which like England 
tends constantly to concentrate its population in the 
great manufacturing and commercial centres the influence 
of the parson is the sole civilising influence for the 
remoter country districts that can be securely counted on. 
How strong this argument is may be judged from the 
one single reply that, to the best of our knowledge, has 
ever been made to it: namely, that in the good time 
coming the schoolmaster will be the substitute. for the 
disestablished parson. The civilising influence of a 
schoolmaster working for dear life at extra grant subjects 
is a fine subject for some future Swift. With regard to 
disendowment, the argument fro that the endowments 
were given to the Church of Rome is stated, while in 
those con, no expression is given to the contention of 
those who protest, as they well may, against this unhis- 
torical absurdity. Then we pass (omitting the Burials 
Bill as the subject of actual legislation) to the question 
of education. Here Mr. Buxton does not so much as 
mention the fact that the advantage of a wide down- 
spread of education is boldly gainsayed, it may be by 
few, but by persons not inconsiderable in weight of 
opinion, ‘The great argument against indiscriminate 
culture, that it is impossible to satisfy the desires it 
raises, receives no attention from him. Nor when we 
come to the next great question, the county franchise, 
do we find any direct statement of the Conservative 
denial that the franchise is a right at all. Mr. Buxton has 
indeed scheduled some arguments which rest on this, but 
he has not put it fairly and squarely. Under the head of 
redistribution the objection to constituencies, that they 
almost inevitably slip under the control of wirepullers and 
caucuses, receives no expression. On the other hand, the 
arguments under the heads of “Women’s Suffrage,” “The 
Ballot,” and “ Canvassing” are given very well and fairly, 
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and we can propose no addition on either side. Mr. 
Buxton’s iMandticn of the land laws is not quite so un- 
exceptionable. To rank among arguments against their 
alteration the absurd one that “there is something sacred 
about the ownership of land which must not be interfered 
with,” is obviously unfair. Some peculiarly idiotic Tory 
may, after dinner, once have said such a thing ; but, as a 
general statement, it expresses rather the caricature of an 
argument by its enemies than the argument itself. In 
dealing with the questions of tenant right and disturb- 
ance, Mr. Buxton has not noticed the very forcible argu- 
ment from experience that the nineteen-year lease system 
of Scotland notoriously leads to impoverishment of the 
land in the latter years of the tenancy, and consequently 
to decreased production in the first years of the incomer’s 
holding. With regard to the liquor laws, we do not 
observe that any place is given either to the argument, 
based on unquestionable statistics, that the relation 
between the number of public-houses and the prevalence 


of drunkenness is altogether illusory, or to the denial of 


the opposing argument that the Maine law and similar 
enactments have worked well in other countries. As to 
Sunday closing, Mr. Buxton takes no heed of the argu- 
ment that to close public-houses on Sunday, if their 
opening be an encouragement to drunkenness, simply 
means the taking by the operative of a holiday on 
Monday to “have his spree,” and the consequent 
loss of a day’s work to a large portion of the 
nation. ‘This is an argument of special importance, 
because it cannot be met by the teetotallers without 
cutting the ground from under their own feet. Perhaps 
the most surprising of all Mr. Buxton’s omissions is to 
be found in connection with the income-tax. He takes 
no notice whatever of the obvious injustice (hardly 
denied, though passed over on the plea of practical 
difficulties) of taxing professional incomes at the same 
rate as those derived from investments. As to reciprocity, 
a bold but forcible plea against free trade, that it 
certainly does stimulate trade, population, &c., but that 
it stimulates them to an unhealthy and perilous extent, 
is not so much as mentioned. If the thorny subject of 
Sunday observance was to be touched at all, it surely 
should not have been forgotten that the anti-Sabbatarian 
party strenuously deny the application of the term 
“Sabbath” and its accompanying disabilities to the 
Christian Sunday. On the other hand, in the almost 
equally thorny class of questions affecting Ireland, Mr. 
Buxton is both full and impartial, though he sometimes 
betrays something like an animus by putting words in 
inverted commas. 

There is one thought which strikes the student of 
history and politics somewhat forcibly in reading this 
volume, and that is the thought of the comparative un- 
reality of the majority of the questions which divide 
politicians to-day. Mr. Buxton has, we suspect, done 
the party in politics to which he does not belong a 
greater service than he knows. It is impossible (putting 
Irish matters aside) to discover in the reforms or altera- 
tions here pleaded for and combated one that can be 
said to represent a real practical grievance of any magni- 
tude. The disestablishment of the Church is a matter 
either of speculative political “idealogy” or of very 
intelligible, if not very respectable, social jealousy. 
The alterations proposed in the land laws are 
not urged even by their wildest devotees on the 
ground of any actual hardship of a grievous kind 
suffered by the tillers or occupiers of the soil. As 
for the county franchise (the nearest, perhaps, of all to 
realisation), nobody wants it particularly, and it is claimed 
either for purely party purposes or to round off a system 
of theoretical politics. Our perpetual tinkering with the 
liquor laws is due simply to the prevalence of “ fads” in 
people who have nothing serious to think of. Local 
taxation, county boards, and so forth, though matters of 
considerable practical importance, are rather administra- 
tive questions than questions political in the large sense. 
Reciprocity and free trade, though matters of infinite 
moment, are not in the French sense “actual.” In 
Ireland, indeed, our statesmen have, as they have always 
had save for brief intervals, a problem of the first 


magnitude. But elsewhere the political questions of the 
day remind one more of the little troubles and interests 
of children than of the business of full-grown men. 
There was a time when intelligent Whigs used to laugh 
at the fancies of the sixteenth-century politicians, who 
made up imaginary republics and devised the uniforms of 
the magistrates therein. But is it really more worthy of 
practical politicians to discuss whether a public-house 
shall shut at ten or half-past ten, than to discuss whether 
a judge shall have a white gown or a redone? We con- 
fess that we fail to see in Sir Wilfrid a great improvement 
on Bacon. Can anything again be less real than the dis- 
putes about the franchise and the re-distribution of 
seats? We have got a tolerable constitution and a 
tolerable Parliament. No human being in his senses 
contends that either needs any very great improve- 
ment, or that the proposed alterations would con- 
fer that improvement. But in order to be “still 
doing,” as Shakespeare would say, we must patch and 
tinker, and alter and add. When large numbers of the 
people were starving; when the most populous and influ- 
ential towns in the kingdom had nothing better than 
“virtual representation ;” when (to go further back) a 
man might be deprived of liberty and property, perhaps 
of life, for believing somewhat differently from his fellows 
on points of theology and Church government ; when the 
commerce of the nation was hampered by absurd restric- 
tions, and the lives of the people taken away for trifling 
offences by barbarous laws, there was no doubt a good 
deal to be said about reform. But no one could have 
contended that the questions at stake were unimportant 
ones. Such a contention is now, we think, not merely 
possible, but almost unavoidable. Questions of senti- 
ment and of crotchet or theory, and in not a few cases of 
mere party convenience, have taken the place of burning 
questions. Mr. Buxton, no doubt, would not agree with 
us, and has certainly had no intention of producing any 
such impression by his book. But he has produced it for 
all that, and we believe that he will produce it on many, 
if not on all, readers who can get sufficiently outside of 
the mere circumstances and interests of the moment as to 
be competent judges. 


TALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES. 

Tales of Our Great Families. By Edward Walford, M.A., 
Author of ‘* The County Families,” &c. Second Series. 2 
vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Readers of the first series of Mr. Edward Walford’s 
“Tales of Our Great Families,” will at once rightly 
surmise the character of the contents of the two volumes 
before us. Most of the papers here collected together 
have appeared in the columns of the Queen newspaper, 
and a large proportion of them relate to Scottish fami- 
lies. Although nearly the whole of the articles in these 
volumes embrace matter that may be properly designated 
by the term “ Tales,” there is in all of them a consider- 
able genealogical and historical element. ‘The sources 
from which the author derives his information are not of 
a very recondite description, but, on the contrary, are 
familiar and even commonplace. Sir Walter Scott, 
Horace Walpole, the “ Annuals,” Murray’s Handbooks, 
Chambers’s “ Domestic Annals of Scotland,” and Lodge’s 
“Portraits of Illustrious Persons,” are samples of the 
authorities most frequently cited, and Mr. Walford dis- 
plays little artistic skill in the combination of his second- 
hand materials. For an M.A., and late scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford, our author's style of writing is frequently 
very slip-shod and inaccurate, while he never attains 
to anything approaching elegance or force. Here is 
a brief but very faulty sentence from the interesting 
paper on Lady Hester Stanhope : “Little more than 
seventy years ago, the niece of Pitt, she was the favourite 
companion of his leisure hours in Downing Street, and 
acted constantly as his amanuensis and secretary.” The 
connection between the first and the second clauses of 
this sentence is, evidently, purely arbitrary and meaning- 
less ; and it was not simply because she was his niece 
that Pitt made Lady Hester his favourite companion, his 
amanuensis, and his secretary, as might be inferred from 
the third clause. Under the heading, “ The Earldom of 
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Huntingdon,” we come to the following sentence, which 
is merely clumsy without being positively incorrect, and 
is therefore, perhaps, a better example than that we have 
already quoted of the defects that chiefly characterise 
Mr. Walford’s writing : “It was said that Lord Erne had 
taken great offence at a liberty which the captain had 
taken in hunting down, without his permission, a favourite 
fox belonging to his lordship, who had used such abusive 
language on the subject that the captain, according to 
the ideas prevalent at that time, thought he could not do 
otherwise than ‘demand satisfaction.’” The repetition 
of “had taken ” after the names of Lord Erne and the 
captain, and the repetition of “the captain” which 
follows, indicate great poverty of diction, and the sen- 
tence is, besides, involved and complicated to an uncom- 
fortable degree. But although Mr. Walford’s latest work, 
from a purely literary point of view, must be regarded as 
a poor, or at least indifferent, specimen of book-making, 
the social rank of the persons whose lives and characters 
are delineated in it, and the inherent romance and 
tragedy of many of the stories it embodies, will insure 
it a widespread popularity. 

It is with no critical object that Mr. Walford has 
addressed himself to the task of retailing or retelling 
the “ Tales of Our Great Families,” but simply with the 
view of producing readable and attractive “copy.” His 

urpose has been a humble one, and, as we have already 
indicated, he has only succeeded in accomplishing it in a 
very moderate degree, so far as that success has depended 
on his own labour and talent. But many of the stories 
he relates possess an intrinsic and lasting interest, and it 
is not possible to read even imperfect narratives of them 
without being deeply impressed. As a matter of course, 
there is much in these tales that is doubtful, and much 
that is positively incredible, but there is nothing related 
that has not been accepted as true in past times, and by 
persons of eminence and authority. For instance, the 
first paper in the collection, which treats of “ The Old, 
Old, Countess of Desmond,” embodies quotations from Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s “History of the World,” Bacon’s 
“Natural History,” and other contemporaries, which 
clearly prove that they believed that she lived for a 
hundred and forty years, and, to cite Bacon, “that she 
did ‘ dentive’ twice or thrice, casting her old teeth, and 
others coming in their place.” This old lady, it may be 
remembered, is said to have died at this extreme old 
age through the injuries she sustained by falling from a 
nut tree, which she had climbed to gather fruit. One of 
the most humorous sketches in these volumes is that of 
“The Proud Duke of Somerset,” which opens with the 
strange remark : “ We may well be proud, I think, of our 
peerage on the whole, as eminently historic ; and, if so, 
we can scarcely blame the peers for being somewhat 
‘proud’ of themselves, their lineage, their wealth, their 
broad acres, their brilliant alliances, and their social and 
political advantages.” That Charles, sixth Duke of 
Somerset, who was known to his contemporaries and 
stands out in history as “the proud duke,” although a 
man of scanty brains and still scantier education, was 
sufficiently sensible of the importance he had acquired 
through his lineage and his alliance, will, we think, be 
admitted by every reader of Mr. Walford’s paper. His 
elder brother having been killed in Italy by the husband 
of a noble lady whom he had insulted in a church, he 
was raised to the dukedom, and before he was twenty- 
one years of age he married Lady Ogle, heiress of the 
long line and broad domains of the Percies, about three 
months after the murder of her affianced husband, Tom 
Thynne, by Count Ko6nigsmarck, in his coach in 
Pall Mall. By this marriage, he doubled his 
worldly fortunes, and mixed together the biood of 
“all the Percies” and “all the Seymours,” and three 
days after the death of his first duchess, and before her 
coffin could have been placed in the vault of the Percies 
in Westminster Abbey, the “proud duke,” then sixty- 
four years of age, married Lady Charlotte Finch, a 


daughter of the Earl of Winchilsea. Of his relations 


with his second wife, the following anecdote furnishes an 
amusing illustration : 
Once and once only, I imagine, she véntured either to tap the 


duke familiarly ow the shoulder with her fan, or else (according to 
another version) to kiss him on the forehead. On receiving the 
salute he started in a rage on his feet and cried out, with great 
indignation, ‘*Madam, my first wife was a Percy, and I would 
have you know that she never took such a liberty with me ; neither 
shall you again, so you will please to leave the room. 

Here is another glimpse of this grandiose personage: 

He would never suffer any of his children to sit in his presence ; 
but whenever he went to sleep in his easy chair of an afternoon, he 
used to have a rege gor stationed at each elbow to keep watch and 
ward over him all the while. On one occasion, on suddenly 
waking from his nap, he found that one of his fair sentinels, out of 
sheer fatigue, had ventured to sit down, on which he told her that she 
would have cause to remember her disobedience ; and it is said 
that, in order to be as god (or as bad) as his word, he left to her 
in his will 20,000/. less than he bequeathed to her sister. 

The comical, or the serio-comical element, however, 
does not bulk nearly so largely in these volumes as the 
romantic and the tragical. Of the latter we have a very 
attractive example in ‘‘ The Lynches’of Galway,” a story 
which is little known to English readers, although it has 
supplied the materials for a tragedy, and is narrated in - 
Hardiman’s “ History of Galway,” to which Mr. Walford 
acknowledges his indebtedness. At the close of the 
fifteenth century James Lynch, called also Fitz-Stephen, 
probably because his father’s name was Stephen, held the 
mayoralty or wardenship of Galway. Engaged in the 
trade which then existed between Spain and the west of 
Ireland, he made many voyages to Malaga, Lisbon, and 
other ports of the Peninsula, and on his return from one 
of these voyages he brought back with him the son of a 
Spanish merchant whose hospitality he had shared. This 
youth’s name was Gomez, and he soon became the 
bosom friend of Walter Lynch, the son of the mayor, 
who was little more than twenty years of age. Young 
Lynch, who is said to have been highly accomplished 
both in mind and body, although somewhat rakishly 
disposed, fell in love with a young lady of good family 
and fortune, much to his father’s satisfaction, and the 
wedding was arranged, young Gomez being appointed 
bridegroom’s best man. At a supper given by the mayur 
and his wife to a large party of the friends of the two 
families, however, shortly before the marriage, young 
Lynch and his intended bride quarrelled in consequence 
of what he conceived to be an unwarrantable flirtation on 
her part with the Spaniard. The next night he saw 
Gomez leaving her father’s house, and immediately 
rushed after him. At a solitary part of the town, near 
the water’s edge, Lynch overtook his supposed rival, and 
stabbed him in the back with a dagger, which pierced 
him through the heart. Finding his victim dead he 
threw his body into the water, but the tide, instead of 
carrying it out to sea as he wished, cast up the mangled 
corpse upon the shore. Stung with remorse young 
Lynch gave himself up. Half the population of the 
town rose to arms and called out loudly for vengeance on 
the assassin. Like another Brutus James Lynch sat in 
judgment on his son, and gave the sentence for his death. 
Sympathy with the criminal was manifested by large 
numbers of his fellow-citizens, and his mother pleaded 
earnestly for his life, but nothing could make the firm 
and just father swerve from his determination that his 
only son should die according to the law. The sequel 
is thus related : | 

The eve of the fatal day came at last, and towards night the 
father entered the condemned cell, accompanied by a priest. The 
wretched culprit, clinging now to life, asked his father if there was 
no hope for him. But that father told him that there was no alter- 
native before him, and that now he must prepare to meet his 
punishment with resignation, and pray to God to have mercy on the 
soul of the destroyer of his fellow creature. Walter joined with 
fervour in the prayers which his father and the priest offered up in 
his behalf. At daybreak the father assisted his son up the steps to 
the scaffold, but before reaching it, the magistrate’s firmness had to 
undergo another trial. His wife’s relations, of the sept of the 
Blakes, had flown to arms in order to rescue her son, and so save 
the honour of the family. The father exhorted them to be sub- 
missive to the laws of the country; but finding it impossible that 
the ends of justice could be fulfilled at the customary place, and by 
the executioner’s hands, he mounted with his son to a window over- 
looking the street, and securing the rope to'an iron staple, and 
embraci»g his son for the last time, he sent him forth to meet his 
God. Though the intrepid magistrates had expected death 
from the fury of the mob, they nevertheless returned peace- 
fully to their homes overawed, most probably, by the mag- 
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died of grief ere long, and the unhappy father of Walter 
Lynch ‘Poa al society but that of his own family. His house, 


to a large extent rebuilt a century later, is still in existence in Lom- 
bard Street, Galway, which goes by the name of ** Dead Man’s 
Lane,” and over the front doorway of the mansion is to be seen a 
tablet with black marble skull and cross-bones, with the motto, 
¢* Remember deathe ; vanitie of vanitie, all is but-vanitie.’’ 


From the specimens to which we have referred, it will 

be seen that many of the forty-six papers in this work 
“possess an engrossing and popular interest, while all of 
them may be read with pleasure and profit, even by 
those who are already well acquainted with the stories 


they relate. 


HUNGARIAN ETHNOGRAPHY. 


Ethnographic von Ungarn, By Paul Hunfalvy. Translated 
into German, by, permission of the Author, by J. H. 
Schwicker. Budapest : Franklinverein, 

Many learned men have already occupied themselves 
with the ethnography of Hungary, and many false 
and . even ridiculous theories have been hatched 
respecting it, more especially in reference to the question 
of the origin of the Magyars. But hitherto no one 
has made it the object of such persevering study as 
Hunfalvy, who, indeed, occupies the most favourable 

' position for the investigation of such subjects. He may 
be said to have finally resolved a hitherto obscure and 
by no means easy problem, viz., the origin of the 
Magyars. When we consider that twelve years since in 
the Hungarian gymnasium he was taught that his 
countrymen sprung from the Huns, Mongols, Avars, 
and other half-fabulous nations, and has now proved 
clearly and unmistakeably that they are descendants of 
the much nearer Finno-Ugrian tribes, we must feel great 
admiration for the man who has worked up the scanty 
materials within his reach to such a concrete and con- 
vincing whole, and this, as we may say, almost single- 
handed. Hiauffler, who, without any foundation, estab- 
lished a co-generic affinity between Huns, Magyars, and 
Avars (1857) had an idea even then that, judging from 
their physical qualities they must belong to the Ural 
nations. In this he unconsciously hit the right nail on the 
head ; but that this similarity extended even to their lan- 
guage, was a matter of which he was totally ignorant. 
Reguly was the first to say with any degree of certainty 
that the Ural, the original abode of the Finno-Ugrian 
tribes, was likewise that of the Magyars, and Hunfalvy 
places the matter beyond a doubt. Without pursuing 
further the historical side of the investigation as to the 
origin of the Magyars, we proceed at once to the con- 
sideration of Hunfalvy’s solution of the question, in 
doing which we shall disregard everything that appertains 
to previous conceptions, or rather misconceptions, and 
restrict ourselves to a few of the principal points which 
go to prove the descent of the Magyars from the Ural 
family tribes. 

Hunfalvy would have failed to make out his case, 

either anthropologically or historically, so that there was 
no other course open to him but to strike into the path 
of comparative philology, at the same time comparing the 
manners, customs, mythology, institutions, and other 
factors of civilisation of the various tribes in question. 
The Magyar language, like the nation itself, shows that it 
has had three successive periods of development : first, 
the genetic ; second, the Turkish ; third, the Slav. In 
the genetic period the kindred races are the Finnish 
tribes, viz., Fins, Suomi, Ests, Karyals, Watyans, Veps 
and Livs, and the Ugrians, viz., Permians, Syryans, 
Wotyaks, Woguls, Ostyaks, Tcheremis and Moravians. 
A comparison of the most important of these languages 
with the Magyar language furnishes, in numberless cases, 
a most remarkable similitude. For example: Eye, 

Hungarian, “szem”; Finnish, “silm”; Wogul, “sem”; 

Ostyak, “sem.” Wife, in the above four dialects, “no,” 

“nai,” “ne,” “ne.” Daughter-in-law, “meng,” “ minja,” 

“many,” “meny.” Garden, *kert,” “kartano,” “kart,” 

“kart.” Arrow, “nyil,” “nuoli.” Knife, “kés,” “kesaj,” 

“kezi.” But the most striking thing of all is the way in 

which the cardinal and ordinal numbers are formed, both 
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the simple and compound ones ; consequently, anyone 
that raaeaaiide the Hungarian ee will be able to 
comprehend a good deal which before was a puzzle to 
him, At the time when the Magyars and the rest of the 
Ural tribes adopted the decadal system of numeration, 
after having previously used the septenary one, it isevident 
that although the Magyars were no longer living with their 
affined tribes, they nevertheless formed their numerical 
words in accordance with the same laws as those, 
although the words themselves, so far as we can under- 
stand, differed after the separation. In the case of the 
nominal prepositions the similitude is very great, at least, 
as great as between the Germans, English, Dutch, and 
Scandinavians, as also in the declinations and conjuga- 
tions, The religious traditions of the genetic period speak 
with a no less uncertain voice than the philological 
memorials, which exist in tolerably great number. The 
mythology of the Finno-Ugrian tribes has arisen, partly 
out of the ‘ Kalewala,” and partly out of Reguly’s 
revelations. From the existing relics of the language of 
the Finno-Ugrian tribes with respect to mythology, when 
we compare them with the corresponding parts of the 
Magyar language, it will be seen that the ideas with which 
they are associated agree. Thus Wogul, “torom,” meaning 
godhead, heaven ; Ostyak, “tokem”; Hungarian, “te- 
rem ” = “to rise,” “ teremteui ” = “ to create,” “ terem-to” = 
“the Creator,” “God,” ‘“ term-észet =“ nature ” ; 
or, Hungarian, “dldonias,” Ugrian, “ ultem4s”= 
“blessing,” “sacrifice,” ‘‘talent.” Again, “ egyhdz” 
(Hungarian=“ church”) would mean in English “a 
certain house,” which in the present case has no appro- 
priate meaning ; but on comparison with ancient Magyar 
documents it is found that “egy” or “eg” stands for 
“sacred”; so that “egyhaz” (church) is quite logically 
called ‘‘ sacred house.” The way in which the names of 
the week are framed is also a matter of no ordinary im- 
portance. It is remarkable in the first place that the 
Hungarian language has only one expression for “ seven” 
and for “week,” and it is precisely the same with 
“Wogul” and “ Ostyak.” Now in all these three lan- 
guages the term used for ‘‘ Monday” signifies ‘‘ begin- 
ning of the week” (“satpoug”=“ beginning of the 
week, Monday,” “ hetfo” =“ the same”) ; “ Tuesday ” in 
Ostyak is “Kitit,” that is to say, “second day.” Even 
the circumstance that the Hungarian popular language 
and popular poetry have alliteration and parallelism 
proves the relationship with the Fins and Ugrians, for 
neither the Slavs nor the Germans possess both. 

So much for the genetic period or that of the Finno- 
Ugrian influence. As regards the other two periods, that 
of the Turkish and that of the Slav influence, we refrain, 
as we have said, from going further into them, inasmuch 
as we are principally concerned with the origin. We 
may observe, however, that a considerable number of 
words belonging to both periods have become naturalised 
into pure Magyar. Whole groups of expressions spring 
from the Turkish and Slav languages. Besides, Hun- 
falvy’s book contains a mass of valuable matter, which 
the short space allotted to our article prevents us from 
going into. Nevertheless, we will just glance at a few 
matters which we regard as important, and which we 
may possibly do without exceeding our proper limits. 

In an introduction consisting of thirty-six pages, the 
several views are set forth of Max Miiller, Friedrich 
Miiller, Hermann Welcker, Blumenbach, Morton, Retzins, 
W. von Humboldt, Weissbach, Peschel, Pott, Steinthal, 
and Dr. Schlegel, respecting the distribution of races, 
classification of languages, dimensions of skulls, and 
ethnography in general. Then follows the section : “ Hun- 
gary and Transylvania before the immigration of the 
Magyars,” consequently a history of the province at 
present inhabited by the Magyars before it was taken 
possession of by its present inhabitants. The light of 
history is diffused from Greece over Hungaria. Herodotus 
mentions the “ Maris,” which rises in the land of the 
Agathyrs and flows into the Danube. We gather from 


‘the data furnished by Herodotus in his fourth book 


respecting the Agathyrs, that this people inhabited what 
is now known as Transylvania, and that the lower Theiss 
then bore the name of “Maris” (now Maros.) Later 
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writers also speak of the Theiss and the Maros, by which 
latter name they designate the lower Theiss. It is certain 
that the name of Maros originates with the Transylvanian 
Agathyrs, and came to Herodotus through the Greek 
traders. In “ Julius Cesar,” also, we find mention made 
of Hungary ; he is the first Latin author who speaks of 
the Danuvius (Danube), and of Dacia. Notwithstanding 
that, he was unacquainted with the name “ Carpathus,” 
which springs from the Carps inhabiting the present 
Marmaros and northern Transylvania. In Czsar’s time, 
what is now Hungary and Transylvania was inhabited by 
the Daks and Anarts, the Jazygehs, the Boyers, and 
some small tribes, like the Illyrians, the Celts, and the 
Skordisks. It is believed that Czesar had planned the 
subjugation of Dacia, which was only prevented by his 
death. ‘The first period of Hungaro-Transylvanian history 
ends in some measure with Czsar’s murder; the real 
historical period begins with Augustus. Then follows the 
narrative of the already known “Roman” and 
Germanico-Hunnish period of Pannonia and Dacia, 
of the “time of the Avars,” of the Avar war, of the 
period of the Franco-German dominion, of the mis- 
sionary exertions of the Salzburgh church, of the arrange- 
ments of Charles the Great, of the conversions of the 
Chazars, Bulgarians, and Slavs. An investigation which 
Hunfalvy enters into respecting the ancient names of 
places is of great moment. ‘This is especially the case 
as regards the great geographical influence of the word 
“sajt,” also in its Celtic form “hal.” The- Celts 
were the first in Europe who got salt by mining ; 
the subjugating Romans therefore left the Celtic salt- 
hewers,in their mines, for instance, in Hallstadt. All 
the names of places in which the Celtic “hal” appears 
testify to the Celtic origin of getting salt, such as Hall- 
stadt, Halle, Hallein, Reichenhall, Hall, &c. The rivers 
in these places received the corresponding German 
designations, as the Salzbach, near Salzburg, the Saale, 
near Halle ; there is also a Salzburg in Transylvania, 
The second (and concluding) section, “ Hungary and 
Transylvania after the Immigration of the Magyars,” 
takes up the greater portion of the book. After the pro- 
vinces In question had long been called “the land of the 
Avars,” or “the land of the Huns,” and after they had 
again in several parts fallen to pieces under the Franco- 
German yoke, the fluctuating immigration of the Magyars 
came toan end. They settled there, and founded the 
empire which they call “ Magyarosz4g,” and. Euro- 
peans call Ungarn, Hungaria, Hongrie, Hungary, &c. 
But even since then the country has not been, any more 
than before, principally inhabited by one nationality, thus 
differing from France, or Italy, or Spain, where there are 
mostly Frenchraen, Italians, and Spaniards, but several 
races totally differing from each other have lived in close 
proximity, although the Magyars have always formed the 
absolute majority of the population, and do so now. 
What Hunfalvy says further respecting the several nation- 
alities which inhabit Hungary we have already briefly 
referred to as far as the Magyars are concerned. He not 
only gives his own linguistico-historical theories, but 
relates the earliest history of this nation as told by the 
ancient historians Ihu Daster, Leo the Wise, and Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, and also as given in the Mag- 
yar chronicles. ‘Then he treats of the foreign tribes, the 
Petschegs, Kumanians, Tatars, &c., and supplies curious 
information respecting the relation of Christianity to the 
empire amongst the Magyars. 


THE INDEX SOCIETY. 


Report of the First Annual Meeting of the Index Society; to 
whith are added Four Appendices, &c.—An Index of 
Hereditary og. Scottish, and Ivish Titles of Honour, 
Compiled by Edward Solly, F.R.S., F.S.A. Longmans, 
Green, and Co, 

An index is to a book admitting of it what a float is 
to a fisherman, a sign-post to a road, or a reporter to the 
House of Commons, an appendage in itself compara- 
tively insignificant, but for want of which the fish may 
be lost, the way missed, and the orator reduced to virtual 
silence. Especially is this the case now that the ever- 
growing complexity of modern literature, and the multi- 


pbcation of facts which an educated man is. ed to. 
ow, tend tomake reading more and more an affair of refer- 
ence rather than of steady perusal. Hence while books are 
perhaps on the whole getting worse, indexes are decidedly 
getting better. It is impossible to speak too highly, not 
merely of the diligence, but also of the literary faculty, 
displayed in such indexes as those of Mr. Wheatley to 
the new editions of Pepys’ and Evelyn’s diaries, or the 
peculiarly elaborate one framed by Mr. Tedder for the 
Transactions of the Library Association. The gregarious 
instinct which even in Dean Swift’s day led the poor 
despised index-maker to share his bed with the church 
historian, has developed into a corporation bent on 
showing that the fraternity possess that power over 
the past which the poet denies to Heaven itself, and 
filling up the enormous gaps in indicative literature, 
which have been suffered to grow up while their craft 
was too lightly esteemed. 

With the exception of Mr. Daydon Jackson’s as yet 
unissued “ Guide to the Literature of Botany,” the use- 
fulness of which it would be difficult to erate, but 
which will partake rather of the nature of a bibliography 
than of an index proper, the publications of the Society 
for the last financial year are now before us. They con- 
sist of the report of the first annual meeting with an 
appendix of four indexes, to which we shall return, and 
of Mr. E. Solly’s laborious and serviceable index of 
“ Hereditary Titles of Honour.” “ It is,” says the com- 
piler, “an index of the peerages and baronetages of the 
United Kingdom, showing the date when each separate 
title was conferred, the changes which they underwent, 
and their present condition, whether existent, modified, 
dormant, or extinct.” Mr. Solly points out that this 
cannot be effected by simply combining the extant with 
the extinct peerage and baronetage, since titles are fre- 
quently absorbed in other titles in such a manner as to 
become untraceable. A baronetcy merged in a peerage, 
for instance, appears neither in the existing nor in 
extinct baronetage. Even a cursory inspection of Mr. 
Solly’s pages is sufficient to show how very imperfect is 
the acquaintance even of the best informed with the 
volume which every British snob is eappotes er bare oe 
heart. Who would have thought that Kennington, chiefly 
known in cour day as the chosen ground of Chartist 
demonstrations, had given a title to a prince of the 
blood? who knows that the title of Devon was in abey-: 
ance for two hundred and seventy-four years? or that 
the chivalrous Graham was not only Lord Montrose but 
Lord Mugdock? The numerous instances of doubk+ful 
baronetcies, no longer in this day enjoyed or claimed by 
any person, but which the conscientious genealogist 
hesitates to pronounce extinct, are highly suggestive of 
family romance, and calculated either to bring unwitting 
people to a knowledge of their rights or to stimulate the 
ingenuity of future Ortons. On the whole, Mr. Solly’s 
index is the substance of a very useful book, and the 
skeleton of a very interesting one. We have observed 
only one error in the territorial appellation of the 
baronetcy of Pollock, which is not “ Haddon,” but 
“ Hatton.” . 

The other volume, besides the report of the Society’s 
first annual meeting, contains four minor indexes of con- 
siderable utility : Mr. Huth’s list of works relating to the 
medical question of the influence of consanguinity in 
marriage, Mr. Birch’s of the titles and designations 
assumed by English sovereigns, Mr. Solly’s of portraits 
contained in the Zurofean and two other old magazines, 
and an obituary for 1878. ‘The last is the most impor- 
tant of any, but the least satisfactory in point of execu- 
tion. Weare glad to observe that the secretary holds 
out the prospect of its being considerably improved in 
subsequent issues. In very many cases the date of birth, 
as well as of death, could have been supplied with 
moderate trouble; the performances of the deceased, 
especially in the case of authors, should be stated when- 
ever possible, and several entries might be omitted with- 
out detriment. The accident of a local society existing 
in Devonshire has given a place to two working Devon- 
shire woollen manufacturers, while ‘the miners of the 
adjacent county carent vate sacro. Nor is it easy to con- 
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jecture the use of such a meagre record as “ Gipsies, 
Queen of the,” without a word to indicate her majesty’s 
parentage, history, or the time or place of her death. 
The field of usefulness before the Society is very 
extensive, and we may hope that the labourers will not 
be few. One of the most serviceable tasks that could be 
undertaken by it would be a general index to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine since 1818, to which date the last index 
extends. If the work, as a whole, was beyond the 
Society's resources, the births, deaths, and marriages 
could be undertaken first, and the remainder added as 
opportunity allowed. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.—VOL. XI. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and General Literature. Ninth Edition. Vol. XI. A. and 
C. Black. 

To attempt to review an encyclopedia in the columns 
of a weekly newspaper is about as futile an enterprise as 
to examine the position of a hostile army through the 
wrong end of a field-glass. In what manner can we hope 
to indicate the salient points in a survey of human 
knowledge comprised between the initial syllables 
“ Gou ” and “ Hip,” and occupying 856 double-column 
quarto pages? ‘The multiplicity and variety of subjects 
produce a mental haziness as fatal to criticism as a 
November fog to rapid locomotion. The simplest course, 
perhaps, is to begin by finding fault : no easy task, how- 
ever, In presence of so much excellence. It is permis- 
sible to call in question the disproportionate length of 
many articles as compared with the intrinsic value of the 
matter taken in hand. Robert Hall, for instance, is 
allotted five columns, while Rowland Hill is disposed of 
in one-sixth portion of that space, and less than two 
columns suffice for Sir Rowland Hill or Hartley. 
Upwards of two columns are devoted to a description of 
the Chinese island of Hainan, or Kiung-chow-foo, very 
creditable, no doubt, to Mr. Webster’s industry, but of 
very little utility or interest for the world at large, for 
whose benefit encyclopedias are more particularly com- 
piled. An error of this kind betrays either a defective 
knowledge of perspective, or a feebleness of control over 
his contributors, on the part of the editor, and is preju- 
dicial to the polished completeness and uniformity of the 
work as a whole. A similar want of decision marks the 
spelling of Indian names, the Gilchrist system being 
adopted in some instances, while in others a wavering 
preference seems to be given to the transliterative 
re adopted by Dr. W. W. Hunter and his acolytes. 

n any case, it is absurd to talk of the battle of “ Firoze- 
shah,” unless the prince of that name is intended, for the 
town can only be spelt “ Firozeshahr,” even in the 
modern fashion. A dictionary of science, for the use 
only of scientific or professional persons, would, of course, 
be justified in treating at considerable length the mani- 
fold diseases bequeathed by sire to son, but it may be 
doubted if it is altogether prudent or expedient to 
introduce medical treatment into a book that belongs 
rather to the inquiring and empirical public. In the 
first place, medical men themselves are seldom agreed 
as to the treatment of difficult cases, and infinite 
care and discretion are needed in making the diagnosis 
of the symptoms exhibited by each patient. We are 
curious to know how many children have been killed, 
how many constitutions impaired for life, by means of 
books on family medicine and surgery adapted for the use 
and misuse of parents and guardians. Professional men 
are little likely to refer to an encyclopedia unless it be in 
the hope of detecting an error in the necessarily abridged 
paper of a possible rival. This necessity of abridgment 
is not unfrequently injurious to the clear delineation of a 
character or the development of an incident. Thus, 
Lord Gough is represented as having defeated the Sikhs 
“with unabated vigour” at Chillianwallah, and the 
veteran’s vigour on that occasion was indisputable ; but 
one wing of his army was only saved from annihilation by 
the tenacity of the 2nd Bengal European Fusiliers, and 
the victory, such as it was, must be classed with those of 
a Pyrrhic order. In like manner an untrained reader of 


the memoir of Lord Hastings would little dream that 
Lord Minto was ruthlessly sacrificed to make room for 
the impecunious favourite of the Prince Regent; or that 
Henri Quatre of France has exercised a greater influence 
upon that country than, let us say, a forgotten novelist or 
third-rate composer. Here, again, we touch upon what 
may be called the “‘ bad drawing ” which characterises the 
editorial functions, and detracts to a considerable extent 
from the value of a truly great and important work. To 
thoroughly appreciate the intelligence and enterprise dis- 
played ‘by the publishers, the present edition should be 
compared with the first, which was regarded, only fifty 
years ago, as a marvel of literary and scientific erudition ; 
nor was less admiration bestowed upon the numerous 
plates with which the letterpress was illustrated. The 
difference between those really excellent engravings and 
the maps and diagrams that enrich the present edition 
marks the artistic progress that has been achieved during 
the past half-century. Even the wood engravings are 
pictures that remain pleasantly reflected in the mind’s 
eye, and afford a lifelike presentment of the object under 
discussion. The most remarkable papers are those con- 
secrated to science and machinery. Its in strict harmony 
with the spirit of the age that such a wide margin should 
be allowed to the science of homicide. Mr. Abel (Cain 
would have been a more appropriate name) describes the 
nature and manufacture of gun-cotton ; Colonel Mait- 
land expatiates, with an unmistakable love of his subject, 
on the mysteries of gunmaking and gunnery ; while gun- 
powder loses none of its explosiveness in the hands of 
Major Wardell. From the study of arms (though 
villainous saltpetre rang the knell of the gncient 
chivalry, and raised the buff jerkin to an equality with 
the cuirass, one passes by a natural transition to Mr. G. 
T. Clark’s picturesque exposition of heraldry, and is at a 
loss whether to smile at the quaint fooling of bygone 
days, or to sigh over the harsh, unlovely utilitarianism of 
our own times. Behind those queer devices there flowed 
gentle blood, the parent of gentle thoughts and gallant 
deeds, which we may vainly expect from rapidly-enriched 
contractors, manufacturers, and bubble-blowers, with their 
sham crests and punning mottoes. Various writers of 
eminence have been enlisted to do justice alike to ancient 
and to modern Greece. The geographical features of 
that classic land are sketched by Mr. John Rae; its 
history is set forth by Professor Jebb, Mr. Tozer, and 
Dr. Donaldson, who also, with the assistance of Professor 
Jebb, illustrates its literature, leaving to Professor Wilkins 
the drier details of grammar and language. Absorbed by 
the closer interest of passing events, newspaper readers 
forget that only seventeen years ago Greece allied herself 
with Russia to oppose not only Turkey, but her allies, 
the Western Powers, and that it needed the apparition of 
an Anglo-French squadron off the Pirzeus to calm the 
bellicose ardour of the Hellenes. With intuitive compre- 
hension of civic instincts King George has promised to 
construct a railway (no matter in what direction), pro- 
vided the aspirations and earth-hunger of his people be 
now gratified ; and Dr. Donaldson assures us that it is an 
article of faith with the Greeks that an extension of 
territory will encourage them to do what they have 
hitherto miserably neglected within the narrow area they 
have not yet either peopled or cultivated. .Were it com- 
pulsory to select from among the many most readable 
memoirs and biographies contained in the handsome 
volume now open before us, our choice would fall upon 
Mr. Henry Reeve’s impartial review of the literary and 
political career of M. Guizot, though he does not appear 
to have been sufficiently impressed by the wide and pro- 
found agitation which pervaded Paris, and indeed the 
whole kingdom, immediately previous to the Revolution 
of February. English residents in Paris at that time will 
never forget the feverish excitement that possessed all 
classes of society, and which sought an issue in post- 
prandial utterances at public banquets, where the first 
toast proposed was “4 Jésus Christ.” This hasty notice 
would be still more imperfect than it is were we to 
pass without a word of commendation Colonel Yule’s 
comprehensive monograph on the Himalaya. It is a 
paper that should be studied with concentrated attention. 
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It is a thesis which, if its author had written nothing 
else, would place him in the foremost rank of exponents 
of comparative geography. 


NOVELS. 
Pipistrello, and other Stories. By Ouida. Chatto and Windus, 


The gentleman who always chose for his Tauchnitz a 
novel of Anthony Trollope because it was such comfort- 
able reading between the courses of a fable a’héte, would 
never have paid the same compliment to Ouida. Red- 
hot passion and ultra-Swinburnian fleshliness are not the 
best aids to digestion. But still it is an undeniable 
relief to sometimes turn from the cup-and-saucer senti- 
ment of well-bred society dialogue to something of a 
little stronger calibre. Although Pipistrello, for instance, 
the hero of the story bearing his name, does, as a naughty 
little boy, love to clamber up church steeples, sometimes 
to keep company with the metal cock over his head, 
sometimes to tear off the weather vanes merely from a 
sheer spirit of fun ; although, too, he grows up into 
young-manhood only to desert his poor mother to become 
an acrobat, one of “these slender, agile, vigorous crea- 
tures in their skins that shone like the skin of green 
snakes ;” although he becomes an accomplished acrobat 
and returns home only to kill a little boy before his 
parent’s eyes, from the fact of his becoming careless in 
the “ pyramid” business, owing to a wicked siren fixing 
her looks on him ; despite also the wind up of his 
being mad with passion for the wicked woman, of her 
murdering her husband and adroitly casting the suspicion 
on Pipistrello, who kindly returns the compliment by 
stabbing her to the heart ; despite all this we cannot 
read the story without being amused. But the best work 
in the small volume is undoubtedly the sketch named 
“Fame.” For one thing, there is a description of old 
Munich which would make apology for many faults, only 
there are very few even Ouida-like faults in “‘ Fame,” and 
there is a tender pathos in it which is not always to be 
found in the authoress’ pages. “ Umilta,” and “The 
Marriage Plate,” as studies of Italian life, are well worth 
reading ; there is a breadth and warmth of description in 
them which, however, does not degenerate into any hot- 
bed ecstasies of description. Altogether, then, the col- 
lection of stories is well worth giving an hour or two to, 
and what is more, is worth buying to keep in an odd 
corner of a book-shelf. 

The Challenge of Barletta, By Massimo d’Azeglio. (Rendered 

into English by Lady Louisa Magenis.) Allen and Co. 

Some fews years ago for a little time there was quite a 
rage for trying to read one’s way through the “ Mysteries 
of Udolpho” and the “Castle of Otranto,” and other 
like melancholy and mysterious old romances. If there 
be any taste for this left the translation of the ‘‘ Challenge 
of Barletta,” by Lady Magenis, will certainly prove very 
acceptable. Even if no such fashion existed, it cannot 
fail to interest more than the general run of circulating 
library subscribers. In the “Challenge of Barletta” 
there is a touch of Froissart, a sort of aroma of the moyen 
age about every scene described, which is quaintly 
pleasing. Tournaments, poisoned daggers, rushings away 
with lovely females, deadly revenges, heroic rescues, &c., 
there are plenty of. Everybody is also very wretched 
and unhappy, and the hero like the “ Master of Ravens- 
wood,” after seeing the last of his once love, gallops away 
in the thunder and lightning, and is drowned on the sea- 
shore. As to the “ challenge,” it is a challenge given by 
a party of Italian knights to the knights of the Duc de 
Nemours, who is besieging the town of Barletta, the 
victors of the mé/ée proving to be the former. But if 
some might be disposed to imagine that there may be 
too much of a good thing even in the way of plot and 
incident, there is nothing to grumble at in the Italian 
romance. The interest is well carried on from beginning 
to end. The descriptive power displayed is very con- 
siderable, indeed, and the historical detail is remarkably 
accurate. In her work, too, as translator, Lady Louisa 
Magenis has worked well. She has preserved the 
quaint dignity of style which must be absolutely neces- 
sary to give the Froissart-like air, without which half the 






charm of the romance would be utterly lost, and as that 
charm it certainly possesses, many readers, who are 
bored out with three-volume insipidity, will turn to the 


“Challenge of Barletta” as an agreeable revival. 


A Modern Greek Heroine. Hurst and Blackett. 
Who the author or authoress of this novel may be we 


know not; suffice to say there is no need for any 
concealment of name, for it is by no means a despicable 
performance. Charles Lever, in “ Lord Kilgobbin,” gave 
a sketch of the modern Greek girl, and in a “ pit 


Greek Heroine” we have a somewhat similar character. 
A young Cretan brought up in France is compelled to 
make a marriage of convenience with an elderly French- 
man, who is, still worse, troubled with an hereditary 
lunacy. She deserts him on the day of his marriage, 
becomes a governess in an English family, and eventually 
comes to England. On losing her situation, she is in 
great poverty, but is helped by a young curate, who falls 
in love with her, but whom she will have nothing to do 
with, In the end her husband dies, or rather is killed, 
and she marries a young artist. As a type of character, 


we cannot be over well pleased with the young lady. 


Why she should be called a heroine it is also rather diffi- 


cult to say. A girl who borrows large sums of money 
from a young man she knows nothing whatever about, 
even though he be a curate, is putting herself a little too 
much under a Christian obligation. 
writes a letter to a young gentleman requesting him to 
shave off his moustache and visit her in a religious house 
as her confessor, perhaps goes a little too far in trying to 
get an hour or two’s conversation. Again, to be a coarse 
flatterer and an openly confessed liar is not to be, as 
Mrs. Grundy remarks, all that we might be. But perhaps 
in our insular stupidity we cannot appreciate the more 
delicate finesse of the comédie humaine. Perhaps, we are 
inclined to think, that it is just as well we do not. As 


A young lady who 


most of us hold to this latter opinion, a “ Modern Greek 
Heroine” is not at all the sort of heroine we should care 
for as a friend of our household. She might not do a 
great amount of harm by her example, but there would 
be certainly plenty of reason to suppose that she would. 
As a novel, however, the three volumes are readable 
enough, perhaps far above the average ; but the tone is 
decidedly unhealthy. | 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


English Men of Letters. “Edited by John Morley. 
“ Alexander Pope.” By Leslie Stephen. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This book may be fairly described as an admirable 
summary of the chief facts with which it is desirable that 
the general reader should be acquainted with respect to the 
life of Pope. The author, in his prefatory note, states the 
sources from which he obtained his information, and acknow- 
ledges his great obligations to Mr. Elwin’s elaborate work 
upon the poet. The story of Pope’s career: how he first 
followed Wycherley “like a dog,” and afterwards quarrelled 
with him ; how he attacked and was then in turn brutally 
assailed by old Dennis ; how he took, offence at a supposed 
slight inflicted on him by the amiable Addison, and revenged 
himself by writing perhaps the finest piece of satire in the 
language : all these matters and many others will be found 
admirably told in these pages. Mr. Stephen’s estimate of 
the merit of his translation of Homer is also extremely in- 
teresting. We feel, he says, almost scandalised when 
Homer’s warriors, after their brilliant rhetoric a little too 
epigrammatic, and too concisely didactic, take to downright 
blows as though Walpole and St. John were interrupting a 
debate in the House of Commons by fisticuffs. The grand 
old Greek poet is “translated, indeed,” when we find his 
noble verses changed into polished rhetoric by the most 
artificial of the wits at Button’s. Mr. Stephen points out, 
with equal acuteness and truth, that the triteness arising 
from Pope's singular felicity of phrase has injured his fame 
by blinding us to its singular merit. His best writing, he 
tells us, is the very essence of conversation. It is,as Mr. 
Stephen tells us, in one of his best passages, as if the stately 
Bolingbroke, the mercurial Bathurst, the amiable Spence, 
and a few others were all down at Pope’s villa at Twicken- 
ham; as if the very pith and essence of the talk of the host 
were then brought to a focus, and concentrated into the 
smallest possible space with the infinite dexterity of a 
thoroughly trained hand, and we have the kind of writing at 


which Pope is unrivalled. 
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Life: its True Genesis. By R. W. Wright. (Putnams 
Sons, and Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Wright is an 
American whom much Darwinism has made tisfied 
with the prevailing ideas which found acceptance in his 
Connecticut home. Finding, then, the “ Origin of Species” 
but a meagre dietary fora hungry soul, he set himself to dis- 
cover something more fitting. This he believes he has found 
in a passage in the Septuagint, which may be translated 
“whose germinal principle of life, each or itself after its 
kind is upon the earth.” This is the nucleus round which 
the whole work gathers ; and the one vital point its 300 pages 
seek to establish is, that “ the primordial germs (meaning 
germinal principles of life) of all living beings, men alone 
excepted, are in themselves upon the earth, and that they 
severally make their appearance, each after its kind, when- 
ever and wherever the necessary environing conditions exist.” 
With some acuteness, much industry, and not a little gushing 
humour, Mr. Wright searches about for fact seeming to 
support this idea, That he has established it, we fear the 
scoffing “ scientists” will not allow; but there are so many 
facts, or supposed facts, lying about loose, that an ingenious 
gentleman like the author of this book could not fail to cull 
some which, in the minds of people even less acquainted 
with the depths of science than himself, might seem to favour 
the theological theory which he fancies is the explanation 
of “the true genesis of life.” However, the book is well 
worth reading. It contains a great number of curious, 
interesting, and in some cases new or little known natural 
aoe data, and is written with considerable literary power. 
The facts, so far as we have tested them, seem all right ; 
and as there exists no moral obligation to accept the infer- 
ences deduced from them, Mr. Wright’s volume will not be 
the worse because pervaded by a wild “ fad,” intended to 
replace one which is, in comparison, dully orthodox. We 
might, however, suggest to the author that there is no such 
island as “Spitzenburg” (p. 160); that the botanist whom 
he repeatedly quotes as “ Renfrey” was familiar to the world 
as “ Henfrey,” and that the “Crustaceous period” (p. 164) 
is unknown to geologists ; while his sneers at Great Britain, 
though they might be received with applause at “ West 
Cheshire, Conn.,” sound to educated people like extracts 
from the Fourth of July “orations” of a backwoods’ school- 
master, or the famous “ Defiance ” of Elijah Pogram. 


The Spirit of Nature, being a Series of Interpretative 
Essays on the History o Matter Srom the Atom to the 
Flower. By Henry Bellyse Baildon, B.A. (J. and A. 
Churchill).—The author of this thoughtful series of lectures, 
delivered for the mest part before the Edinburgh branch of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, combines in his person three 
distinctions not usually met together—a Cambridge graduate, 
an eminent druggist, and a poet of more than ordinary 
promise. His latest literary efforts prove him a meta- 
physician of the most endurable type, anxiously searching 
after truth, and hopeful that he has found it without being 
under the necessity of straying after strange gods. His 
general aim is “not so much to discredit Darwinism proper,” 
as “to attack, and if possible demolish, that materialistic and 
atheistic system for whose bricks Darwin himself has but sup- 
plied the stubble.” Mr. Baildon denies that matter “in a 
single primal condition” can become, without any action 
* but that of its own aboriginal properties, developed into that 
state of permanent difference which characterises the chemical 
clements.” Thus, allowing that he has proved this asser- 
tion, he endeavours to cut off the materialist from his only 
path of retreat. After having proceeded on these lines Mr. 
Baildon does not deny that there may have been an evolu- 
tion in the life of our planet, but he stoutly denies that it has 
been accounted for by the factors of “ Survival ” and “ Natu- 
ral Selection” upon which the Darwinians so much rely. 
Intellect he considers is inextricably implicated in this evolu- 
tion, and that apart from its workings, there is no method of 
explaining those very occurrences and structures. The 
volume is rather above the mental high level mark of the 
average general reader; but for those who care to enter 
into latter-day controversies it will supply a more than ordi- 
narily intellectual banquet. The theories are closely reasoned, 
and the facts on which he relies are in every case taken from 
the best authorities. This at once puts the reader at his ease, 
and imparts a confidence in the author which favours recep- 
tivity at the very outset. 


Science, a Stronghold x Belief; or, Scientific and Com- 
mon-sensé Proofs of the Reasonableness of Religious Belief 
as based on a plain and candid study of Nature and the 
Scriptures ; the whole forming a general practical view of 
belief, and an opposition to isle doubt and infidelity. 
By Richard Budd Painter, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This long-titled, ramblingly-written volume is 
formally dedicated to the Praise, Honour, Glory, and Wor- 
ship of God,” and is intended, the author informs us, only as 


a kind of programme of another work four times the size, 
“that is, if the way in which the present volume is received 
justifies their publication.” It is not at all likely that the 
four volumes will ever appear, for it is scarcely possible to 
conceive so tedious a volume as this being well “ received ” 
even by those who most admire the earnestness of the writer's 
purpose. Design, instinct, the ee forces, man’s body 
and man’s mind, language, and indeed the whole universe, 
animate and inanimate, corporeal and mental, are reviewed 
in order to produce evidences from those in favour of “ hold- 
ing a belief in God and the Scriptures, such as may be con- 
sidered reasonable according to the dictates of commonsense 
judgment, as enlightened and aided by the teachings of 
science, and as opposed to the doctrines of modern scepti- 
cism.” The book contains within its 25 pages of preface and 
470 pages of text, in addition to some curious specimens of 
reasoning, not a little ingenious argument. But the work 
displays such poor literary workmanship, and is so bespattered 
with apostrophes, points of exclamation, italics, quotations, 
and much besides which has little if anything to do with 
the subject in hand, that it can only be a reader of more than 
ordinary patience who can work through it. Dr. Budd 
Painter is evidently a man thoroughly imbued with high 
religious principle, and is not deficient in acumen; but he 
would run a greater chance of being read, and thus of 
accomplishing the good -he aims at, did he compress the 
volume into one-half its present dimensions, and abandon all 
idea of the five appendices with which he threatens us. 


Text-Book of Botany. By Prantl and Vines. (London : 
W. Swan, Sonnenschein, and Allen.)—The English student 
of any one of the particular sciences is, thanks to the enter- 
prise of publishers who. willingly risk capital in producing 
the books of able teachers, rarely at a loss for a guide to the 
studies he is following. In botany this is especially the 
case, the number and excellence of the text-books on this 
subject being almost without limit. It is, however, a little 
mortifying to our vanity to be obliged to confess that the 
most important handbook of Botany in the English lan- 
guage is a translation from the German of Professor Sachs ; 
but the fact remains, notwithstanding a recent addition to 
this class of books has been made by the publication of a 
translation of Dr. K. Prantl’s “Elementary Text-Book of 
Botany,” Dr. Sydney H. Vines having carefully revised the 
work, and in places altered the original form it wore. Less 
bulky than Sachs’ treatise, but also in consequence less 
minute in detail, the text-book prepared by Dr. Prantl follows 
closely in the lines laid down in the larger work, of which it 
is admittedly a condensation, and to which it most admi- 
rably serves as an introduction. Careful examination con- 
vinces that it is the ablest of the minor handbooks accessible 
to an English reader, the style and contents of the volume 
being alike in correct keeping with modern scientific ad- 
vances. Dr. Vines has done wisely to replace Prantl’s 
classification of Thallophytes by that which Professor Sachs 
has proposed, and which is all but universally accepted as 
most strictly in accordance with existing knowledge of their 
nature. In the physiological sections of Prantl and Vines’ 
* Botany,” the life history of plants is followed with the 
precision familiar to the student of German science, and 
there can be no hesitation in declaring the work to be the 
best exposition of elementary botany in our language. 


American Protection v. Canadian Free Trade. By John 
Wood. (Effingham Wilson.)—Taking for his text the fact 
that the last Canadian establishment for the manufacture 
of locomotives has been closed, Mr. Wood argues that 
American protection is a national duty, and that Canadian 
free trade was an error which has been wisely amended. 
From this he proceeds to demonstrate that it will ere long 
be an admitted necessity to reimpose an impost duty on 
corn as a plea for protection. Mr. Wood’s pamphlet is 
moderate in its tone, and interesting for the statistics 
adduced. We would point out to him that the hypothesis 
of Russia and America starving out England omits all cal- 
culation of Canadian, Australian, and Austro-Hungarian 
food supplies. 


The Western Farmer of America. By Augustus Mon- 
gredien. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—The volume, which 
bears the hall-mark of the Cobden Club, may be usefully 
taken after reading the foregoing work by way of antidote. 
Mr. Mongredien calculates that, owing to the American 
impost duties, or the system of protection which Mr. Wood 
so lauds, no less than 340,000,000 dols. are drained out of 
the pockets of the American farmers by compelling them to 
buy dear instead of cheap goods. How this result is arrived 
at and how “ this dreadful and wanton waste ” can be avoided 
is explained in thirty pages of facts and figures. 


The Christian Ministry. A Manual of Church Doctrine. 
By Rev. Thomas Farrar. (Wells Gardner.)—The author of 
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this useful guide to the doctrine of the Church of England, | 
respecting her ministry and ministrations, puts forth no 


claim to originality. His work is from first to last an avowed 


compilation from the best and most authoritative sources. 


We ought, however, to give him credit for the thoroughly 
practical and systematic character he has given to the work, 
which renders it a manual of unrivalled usefulness to all who 
are at all interested to learn how far the Church of England 
has committed herself to the dogma that the doctrine of the 
transmission of the apostolic commission by the chief pastor 
of the Church Catholic formed any essential portion of that 
faith which was once delivered to the Church. We may call 
attention to a remarkably interesting chapter on the prin- 
ciples and practices of the Plymouth Brethren as discussed 
from a Church of England standpoint. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


We learn that her Majesty the Queen has been graciously 
pleased to accept a copy of the “ Life of the Prince Im- 
perial,” by Miss Barlee, which was recently published by 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran. 


The report of the Statistical Society showed that during 
the past year the number of members had risen from 746 to 
783. Thereport went on to state that the subject of Essays 
in competition for the Howard Medal of 1881 (with £20 
added) was to be “The Jail Fever from the ‘Earliest Black 
Assize to the last recorded Outbreak in Recent Times.” 


Mr. Maskelyne introduced to a crowded audience at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on Wednesday, his nev: musical 
apparatus, in the shape of a cornet, which without any 
visible human agency accompanies the inventor in any tune 
whatever. Among the other attractions is the wonderful 
child clairvoyant, known as “ Little Louie.” This little girl 
is blindfolded, and yet describes anything that is given into 
the hand of her father. Taken as a whole, there is not a 
better two hours’ entertainment in London than that pro- 
vided by Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke. 


La Vie Moderne publishes an interesting article on the 
life of Jeanne-Antoinette, wife of Léonard d’Etiolles, better 
known as Madame la Marquise de Pompadour. It seems 
that at one time she entertained the idea of engraving with 
her own hands a series of plates containing an account of 
the events of the reign of Louis XV. For this purpose she 
sent for Jacques Guay, the most celebrated engraver of his 
day, and had him installed at Versailles, where he gave her 
lessons in his art. Madame de Pompadour ultimately pro- 
duced seventy-two plates. The king, amused at this whim 
of his favourite, had a private printing-press set up in one 
of the rooms of the palace, and the tragedy of “ Rodogune” 
was printed there. The front of it was adorned by an 
etching executed by Madame de Pompadour. 


M. Joél Lesavoureux furnishes a few more interesting 
details concerning the death of Pouchkine, to whom a 
monument has just been erected in Russia. On the after- 
noon of January 27, 1837, the two adversaries met in a small 
wood behind the Tchernaia Retchka. The distance was ten 
paces, and each had the right, besides, to advance five steps. 
‘hey approached one another, and Dantés fired first. 
Pouchkine fell, crying out that he was wounded. The 
seconds ran up, and, after a few moments, he half rose. 
But the unfortunate poet was not to live. The ball of 
Dantés had entered the lower part of the stomach, broken 
a bone, and perforated the intestines. He lingered twodays 
in great pain, and the Prince Vizesemski has related that 
when he was carried home his first words were to his wife : 
“ How happy I am! I still live, and you are near me.” 


The German literary and journalistic notes this week are 
as follows : The fourth volume of Theodore Martin’s “ Life 
of the Prince Consort ” has made its appearance in German, 
the translator being, as before, Emil Lehmann. An anony- 
mous author has brought out, in Hanover, an interesting 
work on the military past of Hanover, dating from the Thirty 
Years’ War to the Battle of Waterloo, and containing sketches 
of the best known Hanoverian officers and the battles in 
which they were engaged. Pastor Karl Richter has put 
forth a pamphlet in which he endeavours to prove the histo- 
rical truth of the Old Testament from the existence of the 
ancient monuments in Egypt, Nineveh, and Babylon. The 
Neue Freie Hessische Zeitung ceases shortly its career as a 
daily paper, and will appear as a weekly journal under the 
name of Hessisches Sonntagsblatt; in consequence a new 
daily paper of advanced political tendencies is announced to 








appear in Cassel in September next, but its name has not 
yet been decided. -Colonel Lébell, the bales of the military 
ahresberichte, has been appointed editor of the AZi/itar- 
Wochenblatts.  n ae a new monthly magazine for 
literature, music, and the drama, is ane projected under 
the joint editorship of Hermann Nowak and Oswald Zimmer- 
mann ; the magazine is to start in October with the title of 
Reformator, and ought to be successful. A publisher in 
Coblentz, who was accused some time ago of printing im- 
moral writings, and whose ¢ase has been through all the 
cons in turn, has at length been acquitted by the High 
ourt. 


The Russian journalistic and literary news this week is as 
follows : The Censor intends shortly publishing an account 
of the transactions of his department during the early years 
of its existence. The Minister of the Interior has issued 
for general circulation a small descriptive broadsheet of the 
corn beetle. The publication by the Academy of Science of 
Russian Historical Bibliography has been suspended. The 
journal of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has ceased to exist. A history 6f the Spiritualistic 
movement in Russia is Dengectes. The first number has 
appeared of a new weekly journal devoted to the photo- 
graphic profession, and called the Photograph. A similar 
journal, destined to aid electric science, and denominated 
the EZvectricity, will appear shortly. The Princess Woront- 
soff, who recently died at Odessa, is found to have bequeathed 
15,000 roubles to the local university, A very interesting 
work has just appeared at St. Petersburg called “The 
History of a Farm in the North of Russia.” M. Potechin, 
having applied to Prince Demidoff for pecuniary assistance 
in erecting a statue to the great Russian writer, Gogol, the 

rince has promised a donation of 5,000 roubles. The col- 
ected writings of M. Martianoff is announced. The Odessa 
Censor, Baron Hahn, has been summoned to St. Petersburg 
to give advice respecting the new press laws. 


The Premium List of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
shows that the Telford Medals for papers presented or read 
during the past session were awarded as follows : To Edwin 
Arthur Bernays, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper on “ Portland 
Cement Concrete, and somé of its Applications ;” to Harry 
Edward Jones, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper on “ The Purifi- 
cation of Gas;” to John James Webster, Assoc, M. Inst. 
C.E., for his paper on “ Iron and Steel at Low Tempera- 
tures ;” to Benjamin Baker, M. Inst. C.E., for his papers on 
“The River Nile,” “ Cleopatra’s Needle,” and ‘* The Prac- 
tical Strength of Beams ;” to Joseph Lucas, for his paper 
on “ The Hydro-geology of the Lower Greensands of Surfey 
and Hampshire.” Among the Telford Premiums two were 
awarded to Frederick Augustus Abel, C.B., F.R.S., Assoc. 
Inst. C.E., for his paper on “ Explosive Agents applied to 
Industrial Purposes ;” and to John Grant, M. Inst. C.E., for his 

aper on “ Portland Cement; its Nature, Tests, and Uses,” 

xe eats gentlemen having previously received Telford 
Medals. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A World of Cant. Wade and Co. : 

Dalby, W. B,, F.R.C.S., M.B.—The Educational Treatment of Incurably Deaf 
Children, J. and A. Churchill. 

Egglestone, E. and Lillie Egglestone Seelye.—The Shawnee Prophet. Ward 
and Lock. : 

Golden Childhood. The Midsummer Number, Ward and Lock. 

Goldsmid, Sir Frederick J.—James Outram: a Biography. 2 vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Gossip, R.—History of Russia. William Collins and Sons. 

Hamilton, C. J.—The Flynns of Flynnville. Ward and Lock. 

Howell, George.—National Industrial Assurance. P. S. King. 

Huime, F. E.—Familiar Wild Flowers. Cassell, Petter, and Ga!pia. 

Lowell, James Russell.—Poetical Works. Preface by W. M. Rossetti. Moxon’s 
Popular Poets. Ward and Lock. 

Mansfield, E. D.—Primer of Greek Syntax. Rivingtons. 

Mitchell, J. B.—Chrestos: a Religious Epithet. Williams and Norgate. 

Montgredien, Augustus.—The Western Farmer of America. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 

Newton, Thomas.—Bemrose’s Standard Grammar. Bemrose and Sons. 

Stuart-Glennie, J. S.—The Romance of the Youth of Arthur. Moxon, Saun- 
ders, and Co. 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles.—The Irish Crisis. Macmillan and Co. 

Wedgwood, J. J.—Progress in Dentistry. C. L. Marsh and Co. 

Wood, John.—Foreign and Home Trade Compared. Effingham Wilson. 








SOCIETIES; ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Turspay.—11 a.M. Royal Horticultural Society, Floral and Fruit Com- 


mittee. 
1 P.M. Royal Horticultural Society. _ Scientific Committee. 
WEDNESDAY—3 P.M. come ¢ Arts. Lecture on National Insurance. Rev. 


3-30 P.M. Royal Botanic Society. Promenade. 
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ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH RAILWAYS, 


Giving in a Succinct Form the Capital Accounts, Mil Statements, Esti- 
Accounts of 


mated Expenditure for Present and_ Future Half-Years, Revenue 
the last Four Half-Years of all the Principal British Railways, their Dividends 
since 1871, and Aggregate Receipts to Date. 


JOHN ABBOTT & CO., 4 and 5 Palmerston Buildings, E.C. 
Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 





This day, in 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


THE IRISH CRISIS: 


Being a NARRATIVE of the MEASURES forthe RELIEFofthe DISTRESS 
caused by the GREAT IRISH FAMINE of 1846-47. 


By Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN, Bart., K.C.B. 


Reprinted from THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
January, 1848. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


bid eS 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 





: LIFE 


is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 


LIFE 
Contains Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 


Writers. 
LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 
LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 
Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 








Price 1s. ; post free, 13 stamps. 
(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”) 
READ 


THE HIGH-CHURCH CONFESSIONAL: 


AN EXPOSE. 
By A. J. DADSON, F.R.G.S. 


** Never came across such a scathing ex re. . . . Heartily wish it a wide 
circulation.” — The Rock. 
An “able and seasonable exposé of the confessional.”—Ear/ of Chichester. 


From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
ST. PAUL’S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKA BOUT 


BAG, 1os. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations, Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 


OQ SUFFERERS FROM ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, SHORTNESS OF BREATH, &c.—Dr. Locock’s 
Putmonic WaFERS. Mr. Jewell, Chemist, 151 London Road, Liverpool, 
writes : “June g, 1880. Mr. Oates, over eighty years of age, after being cured 
of Asthma by our Wafers, takes them occasionally for Bronchitis, Shortness of 
Breath, and Difficulty of Breathing after Cold, and believes he would have 
been dead long ago but for their use.” In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chest, and Rheuma- 
lism they give instant relief and a rapid cure. Dr. Locock’s WAFERs taste 
eapentiy Sold at 1s. 14d, 25. od., 4s. 6d., and 318. per box, by all 
ruggists. 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the proper medicines for 


4 people whose faculties are jaded, and whose energies are exhausted by ex- 
cessive hea. A few doses of these Pills always prove a simple, safe, and cooling 
treatment for ali stomach and liver complaints, a longer course will set right every 
organ whose action is impaired, strengthen every structure whose bone is dimi- 
nished, and renovate that blood whose purity is tainted. Giddiness, headache, 
nausea, flatulency, and all other dyspeptic oraprere gine with surprising cer- 
‘ainty and celerity to these corrective pills, which lay siege to the seat of these 
distressing sensations, and carry off without any pain or other disagreeable 
= casnen those peccant matters which are disordering the entire human 

ine, 





. THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 
E VERY EVENING excepting Saturdays), 
at time ( 


4s, THE MERCHANT OF VENI 
with the Teal’ Scene). Sh e'Mas Bie 








’ ev. 3 . Con- 
cluding with an Td W. G. Wills, entitled, IOLANTHE. Tolanshe, Mi 
Ellen Terry ; Count Tosteaan Mr. Tree rr 





GQ ASURDAY EVENINGS, July 10, 17, and 24, 


at 8.20, THE BELLS (Matthias, Mr. Irving); and IOLANTHE. 
Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Tor . ' 


ORNING PERFORMANCES of THE MER- 
Shylock, Mr Irving ; Portia, Mise Ellen — in July, at Two o'clock. 


Box Office, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, open Ten to Five. 


fb haa eee PALA CE— 
MORE AMUSEMENT THAN EVER!! 


aaa a. 

AILY.—The Hanlon Voltas and a Variety Company. 

Arctic Exhibition. Band. National Dances. Little Red Riding Hood. 

pee aes Spectacle. Dr. Holden’s Magic. ‘‘ The Triumph of Sum- 

mer:” Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s Allegorical Masque [For List, see daily papers), 

and Great Exhibition of Roses by Messrs W. Paul and Son, of Waltham Cross, 
who have undertaken to supply 22,000 Blooms. 





ONDAY.—Venetian Fete. Singing in Gondolas. 
Cornet Solos across the Lake. Vocal Solos in the Island Bower. 


Processions. jo Se Sa A het feed a 
- UESDA Y.— Commander Cheyne’s Pictorial 
Lecture. 


EDNESDAY.—Féte National Frangaise (organised 

by a French Committee), French Concert, French Dances, Firework 

Display, with Fall of the Bastille Figure of La République, &c. La Marseil- 

laise, sung by thousands of Frenchmen, accompanied by waving of the 

Tricolour, Patriotic Cheers, the Firing of Guns, &c. Englishmen! Come and 

shout that there exists an enxtente cordiale between the two countries. Mr. 

Coxwell’s ascent with the Triple Arctic Balloons, according to plan, for reaching 
North Pole, Baden Baden Concert, &c. 


"T HURSDAY.—St. Swithin’s Day, See Daily At- 


tractions above. 





ATURDAY.—Great Musical Day & Night. At 3.30. 
Mozart’s Beethoven Festival: Mdlle  Avigliani, 
Cummings, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Thurley Beale. 
and Choir. Conductor Mr. Meyer Lutz. At 7 Gounod’s Faust 
Blanche Cole, Miss Frantlein Mr. . Turner, Mr, L 


’ ° wig, Mr. 
Celli, &c. At 8.30., BADEN-BADEN CONCERT. 


Fares and Refreshment Tariff. Plenty of Free Places 
y without Nine Hours’ Amusement. 


Reduced Railwa 
everywhere. No 


UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 14 and 18 

ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 

bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 

venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £70 per 

annum.— pel to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to 
Messrs. B TH, Agents to the Estate, 284 Camden Road, N.W. 








MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
ost, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 


“ Jan. 1877. 

“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sircere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “Ss. G. HUTCHINS, 
“ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“‘G, H. Jones, Esq.” 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application o 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 
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FORTY-SECOND YEAR. : 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 


A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
in consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 


> 5 , Oo 
CLAIms AND Bonuses Pap Eibbeebepedeccnuaess cose 7 0,00 


ANNUAL REVENUE oessessescoress $09 ee0mwerresce vope J 
INVESTED FUNDS...ceccseseeeess tseédousbevdes cocees Spee EU 
NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London, Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
zs OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office: —No. 7 ROVAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West Enp AGENTS, 
Messrs. GRINDLAY AND Co., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 








Governor: WILLIAM RENNIE, Esa. 
Sub-Governor: GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, _ 
Deputy-Governor : LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


Directors: 


A. C, Guthrie, Esq. 
Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 


H. Sones Arbetheos, Esq. 
Robert Henderson, Esq. 


Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. 


Edward Budd i ' Louis Huth, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
George W. Campbeil, Esq. Charles Lek Esq. 

Mark Wilks Collet, 5 Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 


Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Robert Ryrie, Eso. 

David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


George B. Dewhurst, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. 
oe a a 

en en . 
Edwin Gower, Esq. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for renewal of Midsummer Policies will 
expire on July 9. 








The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 
Departments. 
. pectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion Hovse Buitpincs, E.C., Lonpon. 





Oxrorp Srreet, W. 








GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1880. 
FIRST, SECOND, & THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
available (with some exceptions) until December 31, 1880, will be 
issued from May 1 to October 31, 1880. For full particulars, see 
Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 


LONDON : Kinc’s Cross STATION. 
April 18 








SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


oe Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, Earty Printep, anp Curiovs Worx. 


BRAND AND CO.’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF THA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Sore AppreEss.—No. 11 Litrte STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET STRAND, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








FRry’s — 
'FRy’S CARACAS COCOA. 
C OCOA,. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“* A most delicious and valuable article.”—S/andard. 
F GUARANTEED PURE. 
. asstilnan 
RY"S FRY’sS COCOA EXTRACT. 
C OCOA: The seneentis Recaak 
di. & FRY and SONS. 
CHAMBERLIN’S 


AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. Ss. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


FOR 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 


Prepared and Exported only by 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. 


The New Book, containing mew ‘realise on rearing, price _ 


and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who these Foods during season 1879, is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 


NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: MAISON LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 
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HENRY A. IVORY & CO - 


CITY WAREROOM : 
23 Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY : 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—|"%2" 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—| Aes" pias, 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.- 
Orchestral lron Frame Piano.—| Reiss hegre want of 


| Orchestral Iron Frame Piand.—| "enone Keyboard. 


Either Instrument can be 
played separately or in com- 


Perfect and most simple in 
mechanical arrangement. 


s musical age. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 
ES ANT EE NE RL TCL LT TL TC CTS TTS 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and d ion, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest.affections, atid in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution great 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 
Sold by.Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 
a oneeee catnat feae aetna roots, is — —— instead ~ blue 
pill an omel for the cure of dys ia, biliousness, all symptoms of con- 
gestion of the liver, which are ohacuie pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
drowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 

will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 

natural colour. The effect is superior to that agen im by a direct dye, and 

ion not injure the skin. It uces a perfectly natural s. de, and is quite 
armless. 


Valuable for destroying scurf and epgeeregng Eee of new hair. 
Sulphur beng highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, thful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. — It is most 


agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 


requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 
using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is ex ingly fragrant, and 
specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
all Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


*“ C ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems past cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, ‘“‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalculz which causes t 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
——— —— of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

ottles, 2s. od. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


EIN GSTON . BOTTOM, 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 
KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 
KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 


most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. 
anise Pagal , forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect » cure,.even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6¢., 5s. 6d., and ros. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions, 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. ‘ 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
aeey diet or labour. ‘. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring mén, who, as a rule, suffer 
moze Rheumatism than any other class of men. se Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. . 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYrYeeriC SALINE. 


It ives instant oa in headache, sea, . bilious — si cures the went form 

n complaints, fevers, small , diseases arisi m congested liver or 
ee eae by vitalisng the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 

TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the forces 
(nerves and blood). 

T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 


system by absorption, stimulating the great 
Sukips which agin ond pasd inane 
(blocd) is impossi 
[* ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES | that 
' absorb all foreign matter from the found 
in the blood, whether M i 


in t Ww 

Bilious, &c. ‘It will do for you what nothing 

can. Think, too, how inexpensive it is 
with most other treatments, As a 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


_years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DuRRAXT 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHartnc Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 


. 


1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


kts ‘S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 


K OPF'S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 


for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 


kK OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 
. who have to fast long. 


K OPPS, CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 


Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, G Pea, tch i 
Hotch Potch, &c. RPO: DE PNG, See Be 


In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


k oft PRS AREY MARROW, from Best Beef 

















OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 


serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 
With and without Milk and Sugar. : 
The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy, 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross. 
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THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848. 2 
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Annual Income . . 541,773 yee Cash Bonus) 475,000 
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The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. 


The Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and 
Reversions. F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 





Prize Medal, Vienna. Prize Medal, Paris. Prize Medal, London. Prize Medal, Vienna. 








I we SE 
Awarded 1845. Awarded 1855. Awarded 1862. 
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THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


From the “ Lancer.”—* The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very ple:sant taste, and 


ought to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c. se z 3 ce ‘ 
From the “‘ Mepicat Press ANp CircuLar.”—“ On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widely drank, both medicinally and as a table water. From its 
alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaired mucous inembranes to their normal functions, 


' also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” . ‘ . 
_ From the Rovat Hosrirat ror Diseases or THE Cuest, City Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases of 
acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the chief unpleasant accompaniment. After its administration the distressing epigastric sensations 

have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


fLONDON—100 Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 


Pric@S\ GOUNTRY—100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, 30s. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Bit1n WATER by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 
Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet giving full particulars inside each box. 


PROPRIETOR OF THE SprINGS:—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 


SOLE IMPORTERS:— THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 








ae CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or. 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., | , 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and echar styles. G. BARKER & CO ’ 
so WIGMORE STREET. | BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
ae (Established 1863.) 
ENHAM | STOVES, of every description, to. Ciearinc BaAnKers—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially | DEPOSITS of £10 and upwards received and receipts issued — 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. | PRETO, «os Xi 19 een Se 
ven Days’ Novice . oa re ¥ Interest 
sepeen Days’ Notice fo eee . 
ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire-| Three Months None. 18 7” 7 re 
and places, also to correspond with the above, from special An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 
SONS. private designs. complete months. 
anitinpecaeah liso ile ames deena oi ret ee a ols At ibin hash ieee caarent. accounts opened cn the usual terms, and every description of Banking 
transacted. 
ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 
d E } ish- | 
SONS. HEAT! NG APPARATUS, for large or small establish ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 
Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 


| 
ENHAM | ENGIVEERING, of every description, Poa 
and for Public or Private Institutions. aad nen. 
Plans and from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. 
Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, iti the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 


in the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, July 10, 1880. 
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